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“When a woman has washed the dishes 
A thousand times and one, 
Sometimes that woman wishes 
Away from it all to run, 
She feels that she has been earning 
Cash for a little fun, 
And gaily she'll wash them, returning, 
A thousand times and one.” 
HAT! Pay a salary to wives? 
Absurd, preposterous, out of the 
uestion! To Jeffrey's famous 
phrase, “This will never do!” You 
might as well propose to pay the hus- 
hand a salary for earning the money in 
the first place, as to pay the wife a 
salary for performing her plain, primal, 
sole duty of judiciously conducting 
household expenses. Besides, this duty 
‘is also a great pleasure to her. She 
continually feels the fascination of being 
that most important being on earth, a 
person with money to spend. Even the 
hovering over the dewy fruit and vege- 
table stalls is a delight to her; shall she 
gladden the grocer by ordering the ex- 
pensive asparagus or chill him by 
choosing the common salsify? And does 
she not receive more than the equiv 
lent of a salary in the commodious, 


often luxurious home provided for her, 
in which she reigns supreme? And she 
must not forget that the man would not 
be burdened with this expensive house 
but for her; it was simply because he 
coveted her and needed a casket to en- 
shrine his jewel in; because 
“He loved a maiden whom to love's to wed, 
Rigorous Hymen saw the matter through, 
Made him provide a table, roof, and bed, 
And .all appurtenances thereunto,” 


that he finds himself in the course of 
years overwhelmed with an accumula- 
tion of refrigerators, ash sifters, baby 
wagons, washtubs and dripping pans, 
for which unlovely trash he has bartered 
the good golden shekels which, if saved, 
would permit him to retire from busi- 
ness in middle life to enjoy well merited 
leisure and travel. Can a woman forget 
the continual effort and sacrifice a man 
makes in order to keep up an establish- 
ment for her and her children? And 
would any wife wish to ignore, even 
momentarily, the tender and sentimental 
side of the marital relation? would she 
cease to request necessary funds as a 
gift from a lover or even as a trust from 
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an equal? taking her lord by the throat, 
figuratively speaking, and demanding, 
“Pay me that thou owest!” 
DEBIT AND CREDIT 
The fact that the house is bought and 
maintained primarily for the conven- 
ience of the woman at first glance invali- 
dates all claim on her part for remunera- 
tion for any services rendered therein. 
Suppose that by unremitting thrift and 
industry the wife conducts the house for 
two thousand a year, while with hired 
help the expense and waste would have 
been three thousand: has she thereby 
saved her husband one thousand? No, 
she has saved him nothing, she has cost 
him two thousand. This has been keenly 
felt by proud and high-minded women, 
who perceive that the talk of equal own- 
ership of the home and of the woman’s 
economy complementing the man’s indus- 
try is mere sophistry, and many a wife has 
gone through life ordering and purchas- 
ing without ever feeling the least sense 
of proprietorship in any article she buys. 
Such a woman is guiltily aware that she 
cannot prepare such salads, sauces and 
croquettes as her husband can at slight 
expenditure partake of at clubs and ho- 
tels, where professional cooks are paid 
thousands for their skill; that in sickness 
she cannot care for him like a trained 
nurse; that his tailor cleans and presses 
and his laundryman irons far better than 
she, while even ready-made shirts shame 
her most patient stitching; and it is with 
angry humiliation she eats the bitter 
bread of enforced idleness, so far as his 
immediate personal belonginys are con- 
cerned. There remains plenty to do in 
the house, an unending rush of duties 
small and great; but to the suffering 
heart of a humbled woman they seem not 
to be directly beneficial to the husband. 
But this manner of woman is passing 
away, for the happiness and betterment 
of life. With the reign of Queen Victoria 
began the emancipa- 
tion of sex, and within 
eS the last generation tre- 
mendous alterations in 


woman’s position and 
outlook have taken 
place. We are like Jean 
Paul Richter, who, play- 
ing in the yard at the ,AQy 
age of two years, sud- 4 
denly to his infinite de- 
light perceived “This is 
I!” We have discovered that women are 
women, not merely mothers and wives, 
creatures only of value in their relation 
to man, but individuals with rights and 
privileges as well as duties. Let us im- 
agine a woman of this newer type ap- 
proaching her husband with a plea for 
a salary. 
A COGENT PLEA 

“My dear, perhaps you made a mistake 
in marrying and tying yourself up to so 
much responsibility. Perhaps I made a 
mistake, too. I thought I was going to 
be protected, but it seems instead that I 
have been entrapped into the position of 
an upper servant, and a pretty hard- 
worked one. Possibly you would be bet- 
ter off as a bachelor in a boarding house 
bedroom; but you are married and you 
have a house. This is the way society 
and circumstance have arranged life for 
you. The house is just as much yours 
as it is mine. If you don’t get the good 
of it, lie in your hammocks, read your 
books, entertain your friends, look at 
your pictures, pick flowers in your gar- 
den, that’s not my fault, it’s because you 
and the world have fixed things so you 
have no time to enjoy life. And since 
you have not an equal interest and e:- 
joyment with me in the house, let us 
give it up. Don’t continue to run it on 
my account. I’d just as soon have the 
freedom of a few years’ boarding or 
travel. Or let me go to work. Let me 
help in your own office or store, or in 
any other, and you hire a woman to do 
the little(?) I do here. There’s only one 
thing I refuse to do, that is to remain in 
this false position, blamed f-r things 
wrong but never praised for things right, 
apparently a queen, in reality a slave, 
eating the dry bread, using the thin soap 
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and the worn towels to 
save them, up early, down 


\ 
Wi late, chidden for waking 
\ iolkks in the morning, 
NY scolded for not waking 
them, a child’s nurse and 
governess, a well-dressed, 
ladylike hostess, a careful , 
re buyer, an intelligent, lov- |\\% 
S, ing companion to you, a 
yn tactful mistress to the girl 
id in the kitchen, who will 
n- leave if I am not a diplo- 
p- mat, and whom I can't help 
or hating because I have to 
pay her three dollars a 
week, not getting one cent 
ke ior my very own except 
sO what I can squeeze out of my allowance! 
a | could stand it if I felt I was earning 
to something to spend just as I like, money 
I that I needn’t feel any conscience about, 
of that I might change into nickels and 
-d- throw to urchins, because it was mine !— 
et- mine !—Yes, pay me too every week, pay 
ise ine that thou,owest for ministering as I 
ou do to the comfort of yourself, your rela- 
ty tives and your children, and let me feel 
for that my labors are appreciated at a 
Irs money value, the only appreciation on 
od earth worth receiving.” 
yur ALLOWANCES 
at Of course the husband’s reply to this 
ar- cloquence would be a mild reference to 
rou the allowance. Now, there is this pecu- 
rou liarity about allowances: they are always 
nee sufficient, but never ample. The ample 
e1- allowance is like Irish snakes and the 
us sharp carving knife, simply non est. We 
on are speaking not of the poorer classes, 
the where the wife handles and dispenses the 
or man’s hard earnings, almost invariably 
me with surprisingly good judgment; nor of 
- in wealthy families, where it is but the 
do drawing of a cheque to resolve all minor 
one money difficulties; but of households 
1 in placed midway in the social scale, with 
ngs their multifarious taps and drains and 
cht, pressures upon the “gold-bleeding vein” 
of the man’s income. In these house- 


holds a continual conflict is waged in the 
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“LET ME WORK” 


breast of the mistress be- 
tween desire and necessity 
—between the claims of the 
family and of herself. And 
in this conflict a conscien- 
tious woman is again and 
again worsted, for she will 
sacrifice herself for the 
others, like the birds which 
pluck the down from their 
breasts for the nestlings, 
not once only, but even a 
second time. It is from 
this constant self-abnega- 
tion that a salary dedicated 
to her and forced upon her 
would preserve her. The 
man thinks of himself first 
—the woman thinks of herself /ast. 
He takes as a matter of course what he 
needs for cigars, club dues, ball games or 
wines, but it is not till everything and 
everybody else is supplied that a woman 
dares venture on any personal expendi- 
ture not absolutely necessary. A woman 
seldom displays a new garment without 
saying, what is the actual truth, “I had 
to have it.” She has to decide a dozen 
times a day between the real and the arti- 
ficial needs of the family; she must sat- 
isfy all the former and many of the latter. 
Men accuse women of being undecided 
in shopping, of wasting their own and the 
clerks’ time; but it is an imperative duty 
to make the most of every dollar, and not 
to buy in one store if the same goods 
can be bought cheaper next door. And 
it is not an unmixed pleasure to go shop- 
ping with inadequate : 
means—to feel that 
requirements could 
barely decently be 
met with half again 
as much cash as is 
available. And in the 2-5 
strenuous need for 
saving, the house- - 
mother is often be- 
trayed into buying a 
bargain, a new but in- 
ferior brand of cereal 
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or canned goods, to her great remorse 
and the righteous indignation of her fam- 
ily. She must three times daily perform 
the miracle of catering acceptably to sev- 
eral diverse appetites, presenting food 
containing the proper proportions of fat, 
of acid, of nitrogen, butter must not lack, 
fruit must not fail, there must be gaps 
in the procession of cheap nutrients, rice 
and prunes must be masked and hooded, 
the commoner the food is, the more dain- 
tily seasoned and served must it be; nor 
must she ever be caught in the predica- 
ment of Jo in Little Women, who 
thought to save a wretched uneatable 
dinner by a-dessert of big red strawber- 
ries, only to see the guests forget to eat 
it, while Laurie whispered in her ear, 
“Salt instead of sugar, and 
the cream is sour!” 

Household management is 
particularly difficult in this 
country, owing to the miser- 
able conditions of domestic 
service. A housekeeper is | 
obliged to violate the golden | 
rule, in persuading a girl to 
remain in a situation she her- 
self would not contemplate 
for a moment were she a 
working woman, and_ yet 
which she is powerless mate- 
rially to better. It is the 
wife’s task to alleviate the po- 
sition and reconcile the girl 
to staying, since not being an 
actual galley slave chained to the oar, the 
young woman may “fly de coop” at any 
moment.. 

NO LET-UP 

A feature of housekeeping very disa- 
greeable and even dangerous is the insist- 
ency of its nature. It never lets up. It 
is absolutely impossible for a woman to 
rest in her own house, or even to sit con- 
versing half an hour with a caller, with- 
out a crowd of details swarming upon her 
which fill her with consternation. In a 
parlor which seems to the casual visitor 
perfectly in order, such reflections as the 
following will punctuate remarks on 


“BAD LIGHT ON THAT 
PICTURE” 


Browning and Matthew Arnold in the 
receiving lady’s mind: “Bad light on 
that picture—Karye put those orange 
lilies in a rose-colored bowl—ugh !— 
Shall I ever get that curtain mended ?— 
There’s a stray ping-pong ball.—A little 
smoky still from last night—Must send 
that chair to be upholstered to-morrow,” 
etc, etc. In every apartment it is the 
same, and all day she is worse tormented 
than was Field’s boy, who was in the 
habit of “seein’ things at night” only. 
The possessor of a strong mind will fight 
down this tendency, will conquer it, and 
having done her best will say “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” to the temptation to 
dwell upon the shortcomings of her 
home; but alas that we should have to 
admit it, housework and 
housekeeping are not condu- 
cive to the formation and 
conservation of strong minds. 
A workman who makes only 
the heads of pins will get so at 
last that he can see nothing 
but the heads of pins. “The 
trivial round, the common 
task,” if too closely followed, 
render the worker at last in- 
capable of serious mental ef- 
fort outside of her pecul!ar 
province and she and her 
husband stand to each other 
in the relation of the two 
whom Tennyson gives us in 
In Memoriam, 
“She knows but matters of the house, 
And he—he knows a thousand things.” 

A professor once asked “How may we 
know that man is the highest example of 
animate creation?” “By asking him!” 
was the student’s prompt reply. So any 
American man will in response to a query 
aver and maintain that he is the most 
generous husband on earth. Perhaps he 
is: but many of them might be a little 
more liberal, and they certainly would 
be did they for one hour contemplate 
their wives with the same impartial and 
appraising eve an employer turns on an 
employee. They would recognize the 
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keen attention to the husband’s interest, 
the minute and loving care for his com- 
fort and health, the honesty and thrift 


and devotion which too often go un- 


acknowledged even by a word. Such ser- 
vices have an actual cash value, as many 
men do not learn till they are widowers 
it the mercy of paid help. A hired house- 


keeper who does not happen to have the 


‘atest ideas of domestic science still gets 
rood wages. How much more should a 
voman of liberal education be worth, 
vho adds to her other qualifications in- 
vincible honesty and sleepless vigilance 
ver his property. Such a woman might 
submit to a kind and well-intentioned 


husband three alternatives: 


The first: 


“Whistle, Father Birdie, whistle household 
cares away, 
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Household cares would turn me soon from 
a black bird to a gray!” “™ 
“But that’s impossible!” 
“Well, then, I will go on working; but 
you must pay me well, in the coin dearer 
to women than gold, in praise, in endear- 
ments heaped one upon another, in cease- 
less compliment to my achievements !” 
“Oh! I am so rushed—so tired—you . 
know I love you!” ae 
“Very well! then pay me in pelf, if not 
in praise. Let me have a few dollars 
that I needn’t be careful of, but which I 
may spend unreasonably and foolishly. 
For I am so tired being sensible, I want 
to buy idiotic things like cigars, 
“‘T yearn, I faint for some of life’s free 
beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight string run- 
ning through!’ ” 


Home 


By Mary 


Again 


F. Butts 


We have roamed in the fragrant fields, 
We have lived with the murmuring trees, 
We have heard the love talk of the birds, 
And the whisper of the breeze. 


We have rocked on the 


laughing wave, 


Where the breaker tossed its foam: 
Now we turn again as the bright days wane A 


To the happy hours 


For not on the mountain top, 
Nor in the softest vale, 

Not where the canvas fills and strains 
To the boisterous summer gale— 


Not in the secret wood, 


. Though the restless heart may roam 


The world around, can 


Like the joy of love and home. 


of home. 


joy be found 
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ENAMEL AND LUSTER WORK BY MISS M. M. MASON. 
LIGHT BROWN, VASE IN SOFT BROWNS AND YELLOWS, 


WHITE OUTLINED IN BLACK. 


STEIN DECORATED IN SHADES OF DARK AND 
AND SMALLER VASE IN GREEN AND 


Progress in China Decoration 
By L. A. SmitH 


| igen year the decoration of china is 
taken up more seriously and the 
standard continues to rise. This is per- 
haps most noticeable in conventional 
work, of which a few years ago we saw 
very little. Tableware at that time was 
decorated almost entirely in flowers, the 
treatment being realistic, the style which 
appealed to the majority of people. Con- 
tinual study has effected a change and 
introduced the conventional and semi- 
conventional work in great beauty of de- 
sign and coloring, this being more and 
more accepted and appreciated. Simpli- 
city and dignity characterize the conven- 
tional designs. The realistic is as beau- 
tiful as ever, and will always continue to 
be so, but more judgment and thought 
are used in adapting to different shapes 
the design which may seem most appro- 
priate. 

_ The national league of mineral paint- 
ers is doing much to benefit the workers 


in these lines, by the exhibitions held in 
the different cities of the United States, 
these displays comprising decorated ware 
sent in by different members all over the 
country, the shapes being limited to three 
different pieces, the competition thus 
being more equal, and the criticisms and 
awarding of medals more just. A great 
variety of ideas is also afforded for the 
application of certain designs suitable to 
the different shapes, each artist express- 
ing in her own way her individuality. 
The sending of this exhibit from place to 
place is an education to all who are priv- 
ileged to enjoy it. There are in this 
league four hundred and two members, 
forty-four individual members, and six- 
teen clubs. At the last exhibition held in 
New York there were eighty-three pieces 
shown, the larger number being in con- 
ventional or semi-conventional design, 
this being especially noticeable in the 
plate borders. There were many lovely 
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ENAMEL AND LUSTER WORK BY MISS ELIZABETH MASON. VASE, TEA CADDY AND TEAPOT, THE 
LAST-NAMED BELONGING TO A SET OF THREE PIECES. THE BACKGROUND OF THESE DESIGNS 
IS BLACK LUSTER, THE BAND AROUND THE TOP, THE HANDLE AND THE BASE IN SOLID GOLD. 
THE DESIGN ITSELF IS CARRIED OUT IN ORANGE LUSTER OUTLINED IN BLACK. 


things in enamels, luster, color and figure 
work, most of the latter portrait heads on 
tiles, very fine indeed, clear and soft, with 
wonderful velvet-like texture in the flesh 
tones. An Indian head was very rich 
and strong in coloring; another charm- 
ing piece in softer, lighter tones was a 
Madonna with lilies. In nearly every 
case the drawing and execution were 
wonderful. A beautiful study in green 
was shown in a vase painted in wild pars- 
nip, the design melting into the back- 
ground, the blending of color being most 
harmonious, suggesting the very spot in 
which the flower might be found grow- 
ing. Another vase in the same shape 
was decorated in semi-conventional de- 
sign of jack in the pulpit. At the base 
the background was in soft green, at the 
top in gold, the design carried out in 
green and red, outlined in black. Most 
conventional work is so outlined, acquir- 
ing strength and character, as well as 
finish. Nasturtiums treated in the same 
way were shown on a vase, the flowers 
at the top, with the long stems curving to 


the base, the entire coloring in the soft- 
est, richest shades of yellow-brown, reds 
and yellows, and completed by a mag- 
nificent glaze. 

A great many of the plates were inter- 
esting. Perhaps the most striking had a 
border in poster effect of yellow and blue 
background, with green trees bearing red 
fruit, the whole design outlined in black, 
most effective and original. Another 
plate with border decoration had for the 
background a soft green, the conven- 
tional design being carried out in silver 
and gold, outlined in black. Some of the 
luster pieces displayed wonderful and ex- 
quisite bits of iridescence, burning with 
warmth and color. One piece in dull 
reds over gold, glowing like fire in one 
light and soft brown and bronze in an- 
other, was decorated with poppies in the 
same tones. This was especially curious 
and fascinating. Nearly all luster pieces 
were metallic in appearance, some resem- 
bling copper and bronze, while others 
were like gun metal. On some shapes 
this was used with color, making a very 
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effective combination. Luster work is In connection with this article are pho- 
but in its infancy as yet, and its possi- tographs of china taken from some of 
bilities are unlimited. . the best-known studios of New York. 


To “Little Women” 


After Twenty-Four Years 


By Mrs C. H. Wat corr 


I see them coming through the shady street, 
Each in her odd, old-fashioned, flowing gown, 
Four girls abreast, bright, eager, laughing, sweet, 
Four blossoms blooming in the green old town. 


They live in hearts alike of young and old, 
In many tongues their girlish voices chime, 
Dear children of a happy world who hold 
A charm against the blighting touch of time. 


For she who made them, made them sweet and true, 
Real products of our land of sun and snow. 
Winsome and good and fresh as morning dew, 
The girls we love, Meg, Amy, Beth and Jo. 
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A Love Charm 


By Baroness Von BUELOW 


From the manuscript of a Book of Recipes and Their Stories 


66 M*’ chere Berthe!”’ The loving tone in which she used to call me so 

still echoes in my heart. I shall never forget the hours I spent with 
her in her magnificent palace in the Eternal City. From its windows one 
could see all Rome and the Tiber. Sunshine sparkled on the castle of St 
Angelo, on the roofs and even on the aloe shrubs upon the walls, and the 
blue vaults of the Italian sky rose above the whole scene. Whenever I was 
permitted to visit her I used to await her appearance in a large, lofty hall 
hung with Gobelin tapestry; the ceiling was vaulted with splendid stucco 
ornamentation. The figures in the tapestry appeared so lifelike in their 
well-preserved tints that they filled me with uneasy dread. 

After a time one of the white, polished folding doors with gilt handle 
would open and admit a small and exceedingly graceful figure, such as may 
occasionally be seen among families of true blue blood. Though still 
vouthful in form and manner, and at a certain distance in features also, she 
made a curious “chifonee” impression. | She appeared to me almost like a 
sprite, and even in broad daylight like one of the figures in the tapestry 
room come to light. But as she spoke the words “Ma tres chere Berthe,” 
the apparition vanished and the old marchesa stood before me. 

We used to converse in French, which she pronounced with the inimita- 
ble Italian accent, as all Italians do, even when they belong to the great 
world, and she really was a “grande dame,” “principessa” of royal lineage. 
Her husband, the old marchese, still occupied a high position in the state, 
although he was already old and fragile. Whenever I came he never failed 
to greet me and would also pay his wife some delicate attention, placing a 
footstool under her feet or fetching her a cushion. This she would acknowl- 
edge with courtly grace and grateful smile, which, however, much resembled 
the fixed smile of a mask, for every line in her face was hidden by powder. 
Yet it touched me to see the old couple exchange their friendly smiles. 

Once, when I remarked this to the marchesa, she said “Chute! He is 
quite devoted and deeply attached to me. N’en parlez pas, ma chere enfant, 
he is bound to me forever, the poor marchese, by a love charm.” I laughed. 

“Do not laugh, cherie, I will tell you the story.” Which was as follows. 

“We were engaged, as is the custom among our families—Convenances ? 
Oh! At least I had not been consulted! He and I, we were as formal in 
our intercourse as young people were obliged to be in those days. We were 
never left alone together. When he came to see me and when he left me, 
I dutifully gave him my hand and he dutifully kissed it. He called me 
‘mademoiselle’ or ‘madame,’ and I called him ‘monsieur’—and—oh, mon 
enfant, I loved him ardently, with all my soul! I longed passionately to 
know if he also loved me, for he had never told me so. 
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“At last I could bear it no longer. I was burning to hear the truth, and 
I began to fret and worry. My old nurse, Petronella, one day found me 
in tears. She was in despair, for she adored me, and at last she found out 
my secret; J confessed it to her in a whisper. ‘So you wish the marchese to 
love you,’ she whispered back to me. And with a blush I said ‘Yes.’ 

“*Then listen to me, carissima,’ she said mysteriously. ‘I know of a 
love charm, a sure one, and one that is not at all difficult to obtain: a single 
drop of blood from your ring finger must be dropped into his food or 
wine. Let him but taste your blood and he belongs to you forever. It is an 
old and well-tried love charm which never fails.’ 

“Then she told me how Angelina had tried it with Beppo, and Pietro 
with Barbara; how they had loved each other forever after, to the end of 
their lives. I scorned the idea. ‘But how silly! What an odd thing to do!’ 
Nevertheless I thought of the love charm again and again. At last the 
wedding day was fixed. I—alas—I still knew nothing, for, dear child, the 
marchese was always very shy, only at that time I could not know this. I 
became desperate. ‘Ah, va—va bene!’ thought I; ‘it must be tried.’ 

“The marchese had come over to pay his respects, and present me with a 
bouquet of roses, murmuring some compliment on my charming appearance, 
but at the same time he only looked down and avoided my glance. What 
could I do? I had already consulted all the oracles of love, as young girls 
often do—stripped flowers of their petals, saying: ‘He loves me—he loves 
me not’—and yet was none the wiser. 

“Tn half an hour we dine!’ I must go down to Maitre Seronino. And I 
slipped into the kitchen. Seronino was our old cook and had a fatherly 
affection for me. When I was a child he used to present me with so many 
sweet things and gave me so many attacks of indigestion that I was at last 
forbidden to enter the kitchen. Seronino was occupied in garnishing one of 
our old traditional family dishes on a silver plate. It was eel in champagne 
jelly. It was to be served up that evening. The good old man was delighted 
to see me, and asked me what he could do to please me. I begged for some 
preserves, and he quickly disappeared into the storeroom to fetch some 

for me. 
| “T was now alone, and quick as lightning I drew a pin out of a bow and 
bravely made a deep prick in my ring finger. Soon the red blood flowed 
and I let a drop fall upon the jelly, making a mental note of the spot where 
it had fallen—it was under the red crab claws—Ah! mon Dieu! now the 
deed was done, and like an evil doer I fled out of the kitchen and up the 
stairs. When the marchese led me afterward into the dining room, my 
tand, which rested on his arm, trembled so violently that he looked at me 
in astonishment, but I was beside myself with fear. 

“Would that particular bit be given to him? What would happen if it 
were given to one of the others?—Good heavens—At dinner I talked a 
great deal, I laughed, my cheeks burned; all eyes were upon me in 
amazement. 

“At last the eel in jelly was brought in, and the butler placed the dish 
on the table to display this chef d’oeuvre of the culinary art. To the surprise 
of everyone I suddenly seized the dish and drew it toward me. 
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“*This is an old family dish,’ said I, ‘may I help you to some of it?’ 
And in an instant | had placed the fateful morsel on his plate. He thanked 
me, although somewhat surprised, and raised his fork. ‘Now it will happen,’ 
thought I, and suddenly overcome with deadly fear, I could not bear the 
sight and springing up, stifling my sobs, I rushed wildly out of the 
dining room. 

“When I got to my own room I sank upon the bed and burst into 
hysterical tears. “Oh, mon Dieu, que faire!’ My sister, my mother and my 
father soon followed me in alarm; they all asked me what had happened, 
and were much concerned. They thought I must be very ill. “The marchese 
is much alarmed,’ said my mother. As I went on crying they sprinkled me 
with lavender water and eau de cologne, darkened the room and brought 
me lemonade ; then they left me alone to rest. They stole out on tiptoe, and 
when they had gone I sprang up and paced the room. 

“What would happen now? 

“T could not bear to stay in the house; I threw a veil over my head, 
intending to step out into the garden, but by my door—there he stood! I 
screamed with surprise, but he was already beside me, and for the first 
time in my life he put his arms around me and whispered to me: ‘Oh, ma 
chere Marie, how you have alarmed me!’ and he looked at me anxiously and 
tenderly. I stood there trembling and did not dare to look up. ‘Oh, mon 
Dieu, yes,’ the love charm already held him bound! 

“Then he led me down into the garden, he took my hand in his, and 

what we said to each other—for we were alone for the first time in our 
lives—You shall hear it some day when the right time has come, for it is 
much too soon yet, and you are much too young, chere Berthe, but what I 
felt later when I was by myself again, and what I thought, and how 
oppressed my heart was, for this love had only been gained by the love 
charm—was it right? Was it not a terrible sin? With what dread I now 
stood before him, heard his loving whispers, saw his looks of love—felt—for 
the ice was now broken. 
; “Tormented by remorse I could not sleep at night, and all day I wan- 
dered restlessly over the palace. Then came the holy communion before the 
wedding, and I went to confession. I whispered all my anguish and remorse 
and the reproaches of my conscience to the good father confessor, then I 
waited in nameless suspense to hear what he would say. Did that not sound 
like soft laughter behind the grating? I raised my head and he spoke to 
me, not severely, as I had feared, but kindly, in quite a fatherly manner. 

“*There is no such thing as a love charm, my daughter. The love of 
your betrothed is a precious gift from God; value it as your dearest posses- 
sion, and censider it too holy to trifle with again.’ Then he scolded me a 


my fault. I left the church much relieved. 

“But how could I ever tell him about it? 

“If you ever go to Milan, chere Berthe, to visit our old palace, you will 
see in the back garden, under the cypress trees, the old Neptune grotto by 
Suffetin. The gurgling water spouts clear as silver into the marble basin. 
The Spanish jessamine grows luxuriantly, and the creeping roses twine 


little, and fi.ally ordered me to confess all to the marchese in expiation of 
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their branches round the entrance to the grotto, hanging in festoon from 
tree to tree in the month of May; and it was May then. I made my con- 
fession to him there, on the day before our wedding.” Q 

The old princess had related her history in her own lively manner, @ 
faster and faster. I listened to her with breathless attention. When she | 


Sys 


paused, “What did he say?” I asked softly. ; 
She gave a little cry. “What did he say? He laughed and laughed till 
the tears came; then he informed me that he had not tasted a single morsel 
of the famous dish, for after I had rushed away in tears, no one, and he 
a least of all, could eat anything more—at least he could not remember it— 
and he begged me to compose my heart for ever, and to rest for ever and | 
ever assured of his love—without the love charm. 
“But I,” continued the old princess eagerly, “I have nevertheless felt | 
| quite sure that he did eat it, and that he is still to this very day under the | 
} love charm.” 
O “And I think so too,” said the marchese, who had been standing behind 
.) her chair for some time. He dropped a full-blown red rose into her lap, and QC) 
as the old principessa looked down with a happy smile, the old marchese bent 
over her and kissed her hand chivalrously. 


a, Tt was one of those pictures which can never be forgotten—because— 
¢~) well because they touch the heart. DB 
(> 


The Happy Dark 
By CHarLtes Buxton GOING 

When the happy darkness creeps Now, my little baby, hark! 

From the east across the hill. Hear the tiny crickets’ song; 
Every little birdling sleeps, Through the warm and happy dark 

Every butterfly is still; They are crooning all night long. 
Every little clover head Happy, quiet dark, that brings 
Folds its leaves and nods in bed, Nest and rest to weary wings, 
While the starlight overhead, Rest to all the woodland things— 
Through the happy darkness, keeps To my little baby, rest, 


Watch o’er every bird that sleeps. Lulled to sleep on mother’s breast. 


Oh, the happy, quiet dark! 
Bringing rest from song and play 

Till the morning wakes the lark, 
Joyous for another day! 

Happy dark, that brooding lies, 

Warm and soft on fields and skies, 

While the frogs sing lullabies— 

Happy, quiet dark, that keeps 

All things still while baby sleeps! 
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September Cradle Song 
By Avice E. ALLEN 


In the garden over there, 

Nod the sweet peas frail and fair. 

No one tucks them into bed, 

Lower droops each sleepy head. 

Mother folds thy blanket white, 

While she whispers: “Dear, good night.” 


Tenderly the little breeze 

Stirs the tired leaves on the trees; 
Oh, her song is sweet and low, 
Rocking, rocking to and fro. 

Mother rocks thy cradle deep, 

“Close thy dark eyes, dear, ard sleep.” 


Silvery shadows on the hill 

Hush the world to slumber still ; 
Softly tolls the twilight bell, 

Bright stars twinkle, “All is well.” 
Mother prays as fades the light: 
“Angels keep thee, dear; good night.” 


Grandma’s Berry Pie 
By Ciara Louise ANGEL 


I like to go to Grandma’s when vacation days 
come round, 

She lets me play out in the hay and roll upon 
the ground; 

She’s good to little boys like me and gives ’em 
lots to eat, 

And says she doesn’t mind it if a fellow’s tooth 
is sweet. 

Her things are always “homemade,” and 
they’re better than you buy. 

You ought to taste, for instance, some of 
Grandma’s berry pie. 


She keeps it in the pantry, "way up on the sec- 
ond shelf, 

And when you're good she tells you you can 
go and help yourself; 

I climb up on the barrel and cut a great big 
slice, 

And when the red juice oozes out, my! doesn’t 
it look nice? 

I try to mind my p’s and q’s as Grandma says 
I should. 

lf your reward is berry pie it pays you to be 
good. 


Some days I go a-fishin’ in MacMurry’s pool 
for pike. 

And Grandma fills my dinner pail with things 
she knows I like; 
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I bait my hook and throw it in and watch, till 
by and by 

I seem to grow real hungry for a piece of berry 
pie, 

And as I sit upon the bank and wait and wait 
and wait, 

I wonder if the fish would bite with Grandma’s 
pie for bait. 


One Little Boy 
By May ELtis NIcHOLs 


I used to sit with idle hands 
As if all life were play, 
As one who counts the hour-glass’ sands 
To while the time away. 
Now I am busy as can be 
And leisure time employ 
By darning holes in stocking knee 
For just one little boy. 


By heaven's first law my house was kept; 
The brass was polished bright, 

Each room was dusted well and swept; 
It was a pleasant sight. 

But now mud tracks are on the floor, 
And with them many a toy, 

And fingermarks upon the door 
Tell of one little boy. 


Once quiet reigned, or silvery sounds 
Of music filled the air. 

Now tramp of many feet resounds, 
And, clanging up the stair, 

March martial bands, with fife and drum, 
All flushed with pride and joy, 

Behold! at “double quick” they come, 
Led by one little boy. 


Time was I pondered Browning’s verse 
And Walter Pater read; 

Of Ibsen I could once converse, 
But now—a tired head 

Is cuddled close at “story time” 
When evening shadows fall, 

And I am wise in nursery rhyme 
And fable, that is all. 


Once, when I tucked him into bed, 
He hugged me tight, and then: 
“What would you sell me for?” he said; 
I kissed him once again 
And answered: “Not for diamonds, pearls, 
Nor gold without alloy, 
Nor all the wealth of all the worlds 
Would buy one little boy.” 
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THE OCTAGONAL DINING ROOM IN MISS SEAWELL’S HOME IN WASHINGTON 


A Novelist’s Home 


WO illustrations are given herewith 

from photographs taken expressly 
for Goop HouseKEEPING in the interest- 
ing home of Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, 
the novelist, on P street in the city of 
Washington. The mahogany table in 
the dining room is nearly one hun- 
dred years old, having been bought by 
Major Jackson, Miss Seawell’s grand- 
father, with his pay as a major of cavalry 
in the war of 1812. The glass on the 
cabinet to the right and the decanters on 
the sideboard were imported by Major 
Jackson in 1807, and have been in contin- 
ual use for ninety-five years. The pier 
table, mirror and workstand are all old 
family pieces. The walls are of a light 


China blue tapestry, with dado of blue 
and white tapestry. The ceiling is of 
metal and is in shades of blue, copper 
and terra cotta. The rugs are of blue 
and terra cotta. The antique prints on 
the walls are from The Shelter, Miss 
Seawell’s old home in Gloucester county, 
Virginia, and are dated 1749. All of the 
wall decorations were designed, accord- 
ing to Miss Seawell’s general instruc- 
tions, by a well-known Washington deco- 
rator. 

The drawing room as here pictured 
was photographed at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Miss Seawell is standing and 
pouring tea from an old silver teapot. 
This quaint old teapot descended to her 
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from her great-grandmother, Henrietta 
Chew. Miss Henrietta Seawell, Miss 
Seawell’s only sister, is seated, while 
Frank, the negro butler, is handing her a 
cup of tea. The stork on the tea table is 
also a piece of old silver. Most of the 
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furnishings in this room, as in the dining 
room, are from The Shelter. The walls 
are hung in pale green silk. The frieze 
is of plaster, and the furniture and rugs 
are delicate combinations of green and 
pink. 
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J is only within the past 
4 year that the playhouse 
has been exalted to a prom- 
inent place in the primary 
room of the public school, 
but already it has proved 
its value as a medium through which 
children may be taught something of 
the principles of 
“the house 
beautiful.” The 


LITTLE HOME-MAKERS 


By Frances Roserts 


little mansions with shingled roofs, attics, 
“really stairs” and window frames. One 
of the children interested her father, an 
architect, in the baby house, and he drew 
careful plans which were carried out by 
the boys in the manual training depart- 
ment. The playhouse is introduced early 
in the fall term with a little talk on its 
strength and 
durability, the 
size and shape 


playhouse is one 


Le of the rooms. 


of the earliest 


The children 


passions of 
childhood, and 
by means of it 
the children 
Jearn the value 
of harmony, 
simplicity and 
appropriateness. 
The worth of 
the lesson will 
be realized 
when the boys 
and girls enter - 
on the _ great 
question of 
home - making 
for themselves. 
Home influence 
and environ- 
ment, subjects 
forever on the 


decide which 
apartment shall 
be used for the 
parlor and 
which for the 
kitchen, after 
they understand 
something of 
light and ex- 
posure. The 
furnishings are 
not put in hur- 
riedly, and the 
end of the year 
is reached be- 
fore the baby 
house is com- 
plete. Every 
curtain and 
chair is the sub- 
ject of animated 


tongue of the viNE-CovERED COTTAGE WITH FURNITURE OF FOLDED PAPER discussions, and 


educator, are no 
longer depead- 
ent on the parents, but the children can 
do their share toward making the home 
what it should be. . 

In each primary room of the Minne- 
apolis public schools is a miniature dwell- 
ing. Some of them are nothing but 
wooden packing boxes partitioned into 
four rooms—parlor, dining room, bed- 
room and kitchen, Others are complete 


MADE BY PUPILS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


the children talk 
of color schemes 
and harmony with the ease of home- 
makers of long standing. When the color 
scheme has been planned for each room, 
the pupils have learned that the living 
rooms must be bright and cheerful, while 
the bedrooms must rest, not stimulate, and 
they begin to make the wall coverings. 
In a few of the playhouses wall paper is 
neatly pasted on, but in the majority are 
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LITTLE HOME-MAKERS 


AN UNPRETENTIOUS HOME. MADE 


used paper mats, such as the kindergarten 
tots-weave. The floors are carpeted with 
rugs woven on the slate frame looms and 
are of raffia, worsted or cloth, cut in 
strips and woven. The weavers fre- 
quently display great originality, and one 
small boy raveled a piece of matting and 
using broom splints for the warp made 
a novel and pretty floor covering for the 
bedroom. The worsted rugs are of soft, 
subdued colors in geometrical patterns, 


IN THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 


and their manufacture is a feature of th 
industrial work in the public schools. 
When the floors and walls have been 
covered the playhouse is ready for its 
furniture. The box which the children 
learn to fold in the kindergarten is the 
basis and with additions and subtrac- 
tions becomes a piano, stove, sideboard, 
table, chair or bed. Each child makes 
a duplicate of every piece and the ma- 
jority decides which is most worthy to be 
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used in the baby house, and the manu- 
facturer of the chosen chair grows an 
inch taller in consequence. The furnish- 
ings of each room are simple and appro- 
priate, and every boy and girl in the 
primary grade knows that a piano is as 
much out of place in the kitchen as the 
cook stove is in the parlor. Curtains of 
loosely woven paper are hung at the win- 
dows and tablecloth and napkins are 
made of stiffer paper for the dining room. 
The towels hanging over the washstand 
in the bedroom have blue and yellow bor- 
ders to match the color scheme, and the 
pillow shams are 
ruffled and crisp. 
On the tables in the 
parlor and dining 
room are mugs, 
from the small 
china or pewter set, 
holding a_ single 
flower or a few 
leaves. The pictures 
on the walls are 
painted by the chil- 
dren or cut from 
magazines and 
mounted by them, 
and each is suitable 
for the room in 
which it is hung. 

A committee is 
chosen to keep the 
baby house in order 
and a merciless war 
is waged against dirt. The committee has 
its sweeping day, and the playhouse is 
dusted every morning before school, the 
rooms put in order and fresh flowers 
placed in the mugs. In several of the 
schools flower boxes are arranged be- 
neath the windows and the planting of 
seeds and the appeaance of the first ten- 
der green shoots are days of pleasant 
excitement in the schoolroom. 

The cultivation of flowers is by no 


means confined to the schoolroom, and . 


the school garden has been an interesting 


SMALL BUT HOMELIKE 


experiment. The legislature of Minne- 
sota made an appropriation for rural 
school gardens. A Minneapolis teacher 
and a professor of the Minnesota state 
agricultural school decided that a garden 
was more important in a city school than 
in the country, where the children learn 
from environment. Professor Hayes 
drew up a plan for a model school garden 
for five years, making a feature of the 
rotation of crcps. A vacant lot near the 
school was secured and fertilized accord- 
ing to the plan. The boys made the soil 
ready and the girls aided in marking off 
the beds, while even 
the primary tots 
helped to carry 
water. The pupils 
became so _inter- 
ested that they 
studied during the 
recess that the ses- 
sion. might close 
| earlier and enable 
them to go to the 
garden. Half a 
dozen varieties of 
corn were planted, 
with other grains, 
vegetables, flowers 
and hardy shrubs. 
The children, under 
the direction of a 
teacher, took entire 
care, and in the va- 
cation the pupils 
looked after the plot. In the fall all of the 
plants needed in the nature study were 
harvested and carried to the schoolrooms. 

While much of this work, like that 
of the kindergarten, seems to the careless 
observer like play, it has a deeper signifi- 
cance. There is more in the baby house 
or garden than furniture and flowers. 
Hands, as well as brains, are being 
trained, and with the education of the 
three H’s, head, hand and heart, come 
patience, originality, quickness of thought 
and deftness of touch. 
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The Private School and Democracy 


By Crara Lena Bostwick, The Elms, Springfield, Massachusetts 


7 SHOULD like to send my daugh- 
ters to you,” said a mother to a 
teacher in a private school. “It is just 
the influence I wish them to be under, but 
my husband doesn’t think it’s democratic 
not to stand by the public schools.” 

If the husband was right, he has ad- 
vanced the conclusive argument why, 
given a good private school and an 
equally good public school, the child 
should be educated at the public school ; 
for it is, of course, a truism that nothing 
is more important to the existence of a 
republic than the development of the 
democratic spirit. And that the demo- 
cratic spirit in our own country is not 
growing in a way essential to our well- 
being as a nation, is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged ; as is also the fact that this 
constitutes a serious menace to the per- 
manence of our institutions. 

Now, just what do we mean by the 
“democratic spirit”? It may be questioned 
whether most of us stop to think. To 
many it implies, in a general way, an ac- 
knowledgment that all men are created 
free and equal, that everybody is as good 
as everybody else: which is not true, and 
no amount of reiteration can make it 
true. Others would say that it is the 
recognition of a common humanity, a 
common brotherhood; and this is true. 
But we have used the words so often and 
so thoughtlessly that to most of us they 
have lost their significance. What, then, 
do they mean? Do they not mean, in 
part at least, that attitude of heart and 
mind which enables us to get at the 
other man’s point of view; sympatheti- 
cally to see how he feels and thinks, and 
why? Now, does the intercourse of chil- 
dren in the public schools tend to develop 
this spirit ? 

IS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL DEMOCRATIC? 

It is undoubtedly true that most public 

schools bring together children of widely 


different social classes, and that this may 
have a broadening effect by showing 
them that those outside their own world 
are human beings much like themselves. 
And this is an unquestioned good. It is 
good also to let them match their intellec- 
tual powers, and learn that all the brains 
do not live in one part of the town and 
all the dumbheads in another. These are 
steps in the right direction; but have we 
yet accomplished that for which the 
father said that he sent his children to 
the public schools—to make them demo- 
cratic ; in other words, to enable them to 
get at the point of view of the other boys 
and girls? In what way can this really 
be brought about? First and foremost, 
by the children’s meeting one another in 
their own homes; and second, by their 
playing together. The child that lives in 
the big house cannot know the outlook 
upon life of her classmate from the two- 
roomed tenement until she has climbed 
the dark stairs with her, and been enter- 
tained by her father and mother in their 
own living room. Is the father of the 
more favored child willing that this 
should be? Or will he, in his desire to 
make his child democratic, invite her 
schoolmate to play on his lawn or take 
supper with his daughter in the dining 
room of the big house? Is he even will- 
ing that his daughter should play with 
the other girl in the schoolhouse yard? 
Many of the public schools evidently take 
it for granted that he is not, as they give 
no recess, and send the children away 
from the grounds as soon as school is 
dismissed. Indeed, when it has been sug- 
gested that possibly the companionship 
of some members of the public schools 
might not be improving in its effect upon 
manners and morals, both parents and 
teachers have said, with evident satisfac- 
tion in the wisdom of the restriction: 
“Oh, but the children are not allowed 
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to have anything to do with each other 
outside of the schoolroom!” And the 
mother has added: “My child under- 
stands that she is not to play with any 
child that I do not know.” 

Now, these safeguards would not 
seem to tend to the development of the 
democratic spirit. Rather would they 
seem to emphasize to the children from 
the more favored homes the difference 
between them and their less fortunate 
classmates; to make them little aristo- 
crats and prigs rather than promoters of 
the doctrine of equality and fraternity. 
Are the safeguards then to be con- 
demned? When good English and good 
manners and good morals are more con- 
tagious than bad English and bad man- 
ners and bad morals—yes. Ask any 
mother who has watched the effect upon 
her carefully reared child of but one 
day’s association with a child whose 
verbs and subjects bear vague relations 
to each other, or who even drops her g’s 
or talks through her nose, or who is 
rough or rude or impertinent or deceitful 
or impure—ask her which is the child 
that takes the influence. It would be a 
beautiful thing if the child whom hered- 
ity and environment and vigilant care 
have made clean and courteous and hon- 
orable and high-minded could go among 
the children of the other half dispensing 
her wholesome influence and taking no 
harm herself; but human nature does not 
seem to be made that way. She is too 
young, too unformed, too impressiona- 
ble; and when it is a case of children’s 
associating with each other, unfortu- 
nately the impressionableness seems to 
be stronger on the side of evil than of 
good. 

“But,” it may be objected to this, “you 
seem to be assuming that children of all 
sorts are mixed in the public schools. 
This is not altogether true. It is often 
prevented by the location of the schools. 
My child, for instance, goes to what is 
known as the ‘kid glove school’ of the 
city, where the children are nearly all our 
neighbors and friends.” 
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If that is true, then you have missed 
the very purpose for which, avowedly, 
you chose the public school—to develop 
the democratic spirit. To be consistent, 
you ought to take special pains to place 
your child in the school where he or she 
will be brought in contact with children 
from social classes differing as widely as 
possible from your own. Otherwise your 
argument resolves itself into this: we will 
send our children to the public schools 
that they may develop the democratic 
spirit. This can be done only by associ- 
ating with children of all classes. There- 
fore we will select the school that only 
children of our own class attend; which 
is about as logical as the reasoning of the 
woman who, when accused of having 
broken a bowl that she had borrowed, 
declared, first, that she never borrowed 
the bowl; second, that it was broken 
when it was lent to her; and third, that 
it was whole when she took it back. 

“But,” it may be objected again, “you 
seem to be taking it for granted that all 
the bad manners and bad morals are on 
one side, and all the good on the other. 
I’m sure I’ve known children from the 
‘favored class,’ as you call it, who were 
ten times worse than children from the 
slums.” 

THE CHOICE OF PLAYMATES 

Too true; but if it is the exception 
and not the rule that the child of gentle 
birth and breeding and careful training is 
not better than the other child, why are 
we laying so much stress upon these 
things? Why are we preaching the duty 
of clean, healthy parenthood, of whole- 
some prenatal influences, of sympathetic 
child study, and scientific child training? 
No; it is hard enough—as every careful 
mother knows—to find friends for one’s 
children whose influence is what one de- 
sires ; but it is harder to find them among 
the untrained than the trained. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
then?” you ask. “Are you going forever 
to keep the classes apart for fear your 
‘favored’ ones will soil their immaculate 
garments? How are you going to foster 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL 


this spirit of democracy that you ac- 
knowledge is so essential ?” 
THE PRIVATE SCHOOL’S ADVANTAGE 

By giving the child whose privilege it 
is to be able to have it, the best possible 
education to bring to the solution of the 
difficult problem of democracy; and by 
setting him to solve it when he is formed 
enough and wise enough to do good, not 
harm, by his efforts. And this best pos- 
sible education it lies within the power of 
the private school to give better than it 
lies within the power of the public 
school. Of course, as was said in the 
beginning of this discussion, in order to 
have the argument of any value, the case 
must be assumed of a public school and 
a private school of equal excellence. 
Undoubtedly there are public schools so 
dominated by politics that their methods 
illustrate about every sin forbidden in the 
pedagogical book of the law; and their 
teachers, every fault of breeding and 
education that school is designed to cor- 
rect. There are also private schools— 
too many of them—which, by their 
superficial work, their catering to wealth 
and position, their development of snob- 
bishness and the desire for social ad- 
vancement, are positively vicious in their 
influence. Better associate your child 
with more active forms of evil, let him 
learn what the slum child may have to 
teach him, tangibly flagrant lessons in in- 
iquity, the evil of which both you and he 
can see; better this than the subtle under- 
mining of character by the cultivation of 
habits of slipshod work and shirking of 
duty, and the substitution of worldly and 
sordid ideals for the glorious vision that 
should be the birthright of youth. But 
these schools are ruled out of the discus- 
sion. Where they exist, it is not a ques- 
tion of the respective advantages of the 
public or private school; it is a question 
of the intellectual and moral salvation of 
the child. The proposition before us 
now, however, is this: Given a public 
and a private school of equal excellence, 
the private school can do more for its 
students. 
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The tendency of modern education is 
undoubtedly toward the development of 
individuality in the child: it tries to find 
the pupil’s special needs and aptitudes 
and adapt itself to them. The classes in 
the public schools average from twenty 
to fifty in number; in private schools, 
seldom more, often fewer, than ten. In 
which does the pupil stand the best 
chance of individual observation and 
teaching. “It’s a good thing for him to 
be put in with a lot and made to take his 
chances with the rest,” you say. Perhaps 
it is for the exceptionally bright and stu- 
dious child who will do well anyway; 
although even in his case—and his name 
is not legion—this treatment in the mass 
would not seem to be the ideal toward 
which education is moving. But how is 
it with those who form the great major- 
ity, the child of average mental power, 
the slow child, the child whose brain is 
well developed in some parts and a 
vacuum in others? How does he fare 
when he receives from one-twentieth to 
one-fiftieth part of the teacher’s atten- 
tion? Perhaps the complaints that come 
from conscientious parents of the-amount 
of teaching that they are obliged to give 
their children outside of school hours 
may throw some light on the subject. 
Does it not stand to reason that the child 
who recites and whose work is inspected 
every day, who can present his difficulties 
or have them discovered at every recita- 
tion, must have a better chance of mas- 
tering the subject than the child who 
comes under the immediate notice of the 
instructor only once or twice a week? 

THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY 

In the smaller class, too, the pupil is 
brought into more intimate personal rela- 
tions with the teacher. And here, after 
all, we come to the vital point in the 
school life of the child—the personality 
of the teacher, and its power over im- 
pressionable material. No perfection of 
theory or equipment can take the place of 
this mysterious, intangible something, 
this sum total of the individual, this per- 
sonality, which asserts itself without 
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deeds or words, more potent for good or 
for evil than any other power in the 
world. All the teacher’s gentle breeding 
and refinement and gracious woman- 
hood and background of culture, as well 
as all her strength and force and special 
training for her work—all she is—will 
make themselves felt in her contact with 
the child; and the more intimate and 
continued this contact, the better. Upon 
a class of fifty, which she keeps with her 
for only nine months, she can scarcely 
make the impression that she would upon 
a class of ten associated with her year 
after year. 

The earnest, consecrated teachers in 
the public schools do their best to remedy 
this evil. By visiting their boys and girls 
in their homes, and by help and counsel 
out of school hours, they try to give more 
than one-fiftieth of a woman to each 
pupil; but there is a limit to human en- 
durance as well as to effective working 
hours. They feel the unavoidable inade- 
quacy of their efforts. “Why do you 
wish to give up public school teaching 
and take up private school work?” asked 
a private school principal of an applicant 
for a position in her school. “Because,” 
was the answer, “I feel that the best part 
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of the work of a teacher lies in her know- 
ing and getting at the needs of her pupils, 
and in bringing her personal influence to 
bear upon each individual. I can’t do 
this as I wish, in my large classes.” And 
yet her work in a public school had been 
extraordinarily successful. This was her 
judgment upon it, however. 

But have we not wandered far from 
our discussion of the necessity of culti- 
vating the democratic spirit? By no 
means. Give your child the broadest and 
best possible education ; bring him in in- 
timate contact with the strongest and 
most inspiring personalities; let the at- 
mosphere of the home as well as the 
school be free from the deadly virus of 
self-indulgence and worldliness, and full 
of the tonic ozone of duty and individual 
responsibility; then he will be prepared 
to come to the puzzle of democracy with 
some chance of getting at the other 
man’s point of view, of sympathetically 
seeing how he thinks and feels, and why. 
The work of the college settlements— 
perhaps the best solution of the problem 
—is the answer that our earnest young 
men and women, many of them the 
product of the private school, are giving 
to this most vital question of the age. 


The day you keep 
To weep, 
To sit all sad alone, 
To moan, 
And curse within your bitter heart, 
That you should love and hold,—to part; 
The self-same day, 
I say, 
Your neighbor’s joy was born; 


Then tremble. 


Anniversaries 


By AvucGusta Kortr—EcHT 


A morn 
All set aside from other days, 
To greet with mirth, and song, and praise. 
All days are good. 
Ah, could 
You trust. No rising sun, 
Not one, 
But adds a beauty to your soul, 
And quickens toward a better whole. 


Fear. 


Oh, fear, 
To waste your holy day; 
First pray, 
Thank God who heard your hungry cry, 
And feeding soothed your anguish by; 
Then strong and calm, out to the street, 
Share what he gave with all you meet. 
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Public Versus Private Schools 


By Prorgessor Catvin N. KENDALL, Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana 


T= public school is largely a self- 
governing community, typical of the 
larger community of men and women, 
which is also self-governing. There must 
be in each of these two communities law, 
order and subordination of self. The one 
prepares for the other. The public school 
in its related life of individuals educates 
for the complex duties of citizenship as 
a school with small numbers cannot do. 

When Froebel was asked to teach the 
son of the king, he replied: “You cannot 
educate a child alone.” Numbers of chil- 
dren associated in public school life com- 
pel subordination of self, respect for the 
rights of others, admiration for the abil- 
ity of others, self-reliance, self-denial— 
all of which are lessons in making firm, 
solid, enduring character. 

All pupils enter the public schools as 
equals and are treated as equals. All are 
equal before the school law, as in adult 
life all are equal before the common or 
statutory law. In the same school there 
may be children of rich and poor, high 
and low, the proud and the humble, yet 
no distinction is known except that of 
worth or ability. Any distinction of birth 
or fortune in a school, an institution pre- 
paring for citizenship, is essentially un- 
sound in principle, unjust in application 
and contrary to American ideals. Equal- 
ity of opportunity is the basic principle 
of those ideals. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 


The free public school represents as no 
other institution can this democratic prin- 
ciple. It stands for the American ideal. 
It promotes understanding between vari- 
ous classes of people who have social, 
political, religious and financial differ- 
ences. The child of the millionaire re- 
spects the character or worth of the child 
of the artisan or mechanic. More than 
one misunderstanding between men occu- 
pying different positions in life has been 


averted because they sat side by side 
twenty years before in the same school, 
where each learned to respect the other 
and came to know him as a good fellow. 
If the private school as commonly 
carried on were the prevailing school, 
then democratic government and the 
social structure would be hard if not 
impossible to maintain. 


DISTINCTIONS OF CASTE 


Who are the children in private 
schools? Often they are the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy or of those 
whose social standing is not the average. 
The distinction which sets off some chil- 
dren into private schools and others into 
public schools is likely to sow the seeds 
of snobbery on the one hand and discon- 
tent on the other. It is not the distinction 
of merit or promise but that of accident 
of birth or fortune. The pupils in many 
private schools regard themselves as a 
class, as a caste, or as a stratum of soci- 
ety. Walter Page relates the following in- 
cident in his private school life: “I recall 
a scene more ludicrous than any in Dick- 
ens when a thirteen-years-old companion 
of mine came to my room one day, shut 
the door and fell on the bed and wept— 
because his father was not a colonel. I 
tried to comfort him by telling him that 
my father was not a colonel either. So 
far from consoling him, this information 
only gave him the less respect for me.”’ 

When or how does the boy or girl 
brought up in the home of wealth or fam- 
ily and educated with schoolmates from 
similar homes get that understanding of 
others, that sympathetic insight neces- 
sary jn city life, unless he or she gets it 
in the common school? If in the increas- 
ing complexity of city life there is no 
need of one man understanding another 
man, no need of mutual relationship, of 
confidence, of co-operation; if there be 
independence of all other men, then the 
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private school furnishes the logical edu- 
cation for citizenship. The public school 
prevents not only ignorance between men 
but also prevents that antagonism which 
inequality of wealth or station is likely 
to arouse. People in cities must do busi- 
ness daily with one another. They jostle 
on the streets, attend the same meetings, 
ride in the same cars, seek like places of 
amusements, walk the same streets, look 
at the same houses, ugly or otherwise, 
observe the same dress. They are all 
alike interested in the habits of other men 
and together vote and decide questions 
of public import. These are conditions 
of city life which are more or less mixed, 
more or less democratic. 

The conception of education in either 
a public or private school is not so much 
quantity learning as quality learning, not 
so much knowledge as character, not so 
much information as citizenship. Life is 
not a “go as you please” or “do as you 
please” affair. There is duty to be per- 
formed, work to be done, self-denial to 
be exercised, self-reliance to be made use 
of, the joy “to him that overcometh” to 
be known, and the strenuous life to be 
led. The pupil in an American school 
should be no stranger to the strenuous 
life. He should learn to do the thing he 
ought to do, whether he feels like doing 
it or not. He must perform his task, 
overcome obstacles, meet emergencies, 
subordinate self and learn that there are 
others. 

Does a public school or private school 
best fit a child to stand the wear and tear 
of life? In which school will he more 
surely learn that 9 o’clock means just 
sixty minutes past 8? I know a dear 
little girl of twelve who, one bright May 
day, was asked: “Dorothy, why aren’t 
you in school to-day?” Her reply was: 
“T didn’t go to school because mamma 
heard it thunder this morning.” Was 
she a public or private schoolgirl ? 

In which school will the teacher be 
more independent, more just to all her 
pupils—in the school maintained by tax- 
ation of all or in the school supported by 
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tuition bills? Are marks, so important a 
factor in many private schools, ever 
modified by the thought of tuition bills? 
Has any hard-headed business man ever 
been misled by the high marks of Gladys 
or Reginald? Not long ago a gentleman 
said: “I went to a private school in New 
York city. I was always promoted and 
always felt sure of it, because the tuition 
was higher in each successive grade.” 

CITIZENS’ DUTY TOWARD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

It may be granted that the public 
school is sometimes far from being a 
good school. Its buildings may be in- 
adequate, its teachers unskillful, its disci- 
pline too rigorous and its courses of in- 
struction ill adapted to the real needs and 
growth of children. The remedy for 
sucl a condition is not for the citizen to 
shrug his shoulders, hug his fire and 
establish and maintain private schools. 
Half a dozen business men of prominence 
and influence could revolutionize public 
school conditions in any community if 
they would go about it as they do to or- 
ganize and promote business enterprises. 
The most important interest in demo- 
cratic America is the sound education of 
all the people. Unless a man sees this 
and if necessary acts to make it effective, 
he is not a real democrat nor does he 
know his obligation to the state. 

To quote from Walter Page again: “A 
country is not rich because it contains a 
few rich men; it is not healthful because 
it contains a few strong men; it is not in- 
telligent because it contains a few men of 
learning, nor is it of good morals because 
it contains good women ; if the rest of the 
population also be not well-to-do, or 
healthful, or intelligent, or of good 
morals. The common people is the class 
most to be considered in the structure of 
civilization.” The greatest danger per- 
haps to the welfare of public schools is 
the indifference with which good citizens 
—well-meaning men and women—some- 
times look upon the schools for the 
masses when they send their own chil- 
dren to private schools. The withdrawal! 
of interest in the public schools, by any 
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considerable number of prominent citi- 
zens, is of serious consequence to those 
schools. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS GREATLY IMPROVED 


TRe public school in most American 
cities is a far better school in its net 
results upon children than some people 
think. Politics may interfere with effi- 
cient schools in certain cities, but the 
pernicious influence of the politician in 
school affairs is exaggerated in some 
cases and imaginary in others. In scores 
of public school systems from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific the politician keeps his 
hands off the schools. There are lament- 
able exceptions, but exceptions do not 
make rules. The scholarship of teachers 
has greatly improved of late years. For 
instance, in the schools of Indianapolis, 
nearly one-fourth of the teachers in the 
elementary schools have had some col- 
lege training. With the broader scholar- 
ship has come greater culture of teachers. 
Not all teachers, it is true, are men and 
women of ideal manners, character, per- 
sonality and speech. Still, the improved 
personnel of teachers has been one of the 
most significant changes of late in the 
schools. It would be, I suppose, a reve- 
lation to the ordinary parent if he should 
visit the public school of his district and 
see the teacher and know the teacher to 
whom he might send his boy or girl. It 
would also be a revelation to him to see 
the teachers of a city together at a recep- 
tion, in those cities where the commend- 
able custom prevails of giving the teach- 
ers a reception. 

Teaching, of course, is largely a mat- 
ter of personality. Merely pausing to 
remark that teachers in private schools 
are not always men and women of fine 
personality, yet good teaching, successful 
teaching, real training, development and 
growth of children, is dependent in part, 
and in a larger degree than most persons 
suppose, upon the skill of the teacher in 
adjusting subject to child, as well as child 
to subject. It depends upon understand- 
ing of child nature, upon rational gov- 
ernment and upon broad and sane ideas 


of what education really is. The teacher 
in the private school is less likely to be a 
trained teacher than the teacher in the 
public school. The training of the latter 
may not have been always wise or broad, 
but usually it is far better than none at 
all. While here and there a teacher is 
born and not made, yet in the long run a 
child is safer with a teacher who is not 
experimenting upon him; with a teacher 
who knows that the world of men and 
women is not the world of children ; who, 
realizing the difficulties a book presents 
to a child, has the skill to lead him to 
overcome those difficulties and who 
knows the value of method judiciously 
used ! 
BETTER TEACHERS AND CONDITIONS 


I believe that a greater proportion of 
teachers in public schools than in private 
ones realize that teaching is an art and a 
fine art. In -every school, however, the 
time of the children is likely to be wasted 
because of irrational and unskillful teach- 
ing. Scores of graduates of high schools 
have testified to the superiority of high 
school instruction over that of the first 
year in college. Enriched teachers in the 
public schools are partly the result of 
enriched courses of study. The life of 
the child in his course through the 
schools is made broader by the kinder- 
garten and by exercises in hand or 
manual training, which give that change 
and relaxation which his nature demands 
and which reinforce the lessons from 
books. The life of the child in the public 
schools is enriched by art, in the lessons 
in drawing and painting, by learning to 
read and to sing the best music, by ob- 
servation of nature, by reading abun- 
dantly the literature that will live a thou- 
sand years. Increased attention is given 
to physical training, indoors and out of 
doors. Children are, as a rule, no longer 
left to themselves on the playground, but 
are looked after during recess and at 
other times by teachers. Such important 
factors in the welfare of children as good 
light, pure air, proper temperature, seats 
that fit, sanitary toilet accommodations, 
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are as likely to be satisfactory and health- 
ful in public schools as in private schools, 
and often more so. The decoration of 
schoolrooms with works of art is a de- 
light to children and has transformed 
the bare walls which fathers and mothers 
knew in their own school days. 

The danger from contagious diseases, 
often exaggerated, has become less and 
less owing to more stringent health regu- 
lations. With medical examination of 
school children already adopted in many 
cities, the danger is reduced to a mini- 
mum, 

The so-called but miscalled treadmill 
grind of the graded public schools has 
largely given way to a system of indi- 
vidual promotions without examinations, 
whenever the teacher believes the pupil is 
ready to do the work of the grade follow- 
ing. I know a young woman who is 
hardly twenty years old, a college gradu- 
ate, who has done nearly enough work at 
a university to get her master’s degree. 
She has taught school one year besides. 
Her case, while remarkable, is not un- 
usual so far as it illustrates the fact that 
a bright girl or boy is not kept treading 
the lockstep in the public school. Never 
so much attention has been paid to the 
needs of individual pupils in the public 
schools as now. The child-study move- 
ment has placed increased emphasis upon 
the importance of the child. While it is 
of course impossible for a teacher with 
forty pupils to give each child the atten- 
tion she could if the number were ten, 
yet the value of education by classes in 
an intelligently graded school is so con- 
siderable as to make it a training of re- 


sources which the individual method 
cannot give. There is a real, positive 
advantage in class instruction. Each 
child listens to others. His mind is made 
sharp and strong by the healthy, gener- 
ous rivalry of the recitation in which he 
must not only be careful in the state- 
ments he makes, but must as well be able 
to defend his positions. The ethical value 
of the class recitation cannot be esti- 
mated. The class recitation invites each 
pupil to do his best, to make his contri- 
bution to the sum of human knowledge. 
It is a period of co-operation, of mutual 
helpfulness, of each working for the 
good of all. 

The public school is a human institu- 
tion and as such is not without imperfec- 
tions. Year by year it becomes a more 
rational, a more scientific and a more ef- 
fective institution for human betterment. 
The private school is not without its ad- 
vantages for a certain class of pupils. 
There can be no question about the value 
of a private school conducted as some of 
them are by broad-minded, large-souled 
men and women. The public schools 
profit by the existence of a limited num- 
ber of such schools. The danger to the 
public schools and therefore to American 
citizenship and to American ideals comes 
when any large number of citizens send 
their children to private schools, losing 
their interest in the only schools to which 
it is possible for most men to send their 
children. The most sacred thing in the 
state is the child. The public school 
should always be good enough, safe 
enough, efficient enough for that child, 
whoever he may be. 


On the spirit waves of thought 
What communion we may feel! 

Though we may be far apart, 
Still no distance seemeth real 


Telepathy 


By MartHa SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT 


When our happy thoughts unite, 
Blending thus our souls in one, 

Time and space will disappear, 
As love’s victory is won. 
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The Housemaid’s Training 


By Mary Foster SNIDER 


‘6QHE is an excellent housemaid,” re- 


marked Mrs Black to Mrs Brown. 
“T am quite sure you will be satisfied with 
her. She has been with me for six 
months, and I have never had the least 
occasion to find fault. Indeed, if we were 
not to be abroad indefinitely I should be 
exceedingly loath to part with her.” 
Upon this warm recommendation from 


a woman whom she believed to be a neat: 


and thrifty housekeeper, Mrs Brown im- 
mediately engaged the maid in question. 
Two weeks later Mrs White and Mrs 
Brown were sympathizing with each 
other on the impossibility of securing 
capable servants. 

“Too bad, really, they are provoking,” 
Mrs White said in a commiserating tone, 
after listening to Mrs Brown’s doleful 
account of the “simply awful mess” her 
new cook had made of the mayonnaise 
the day before. “But your new girl, 
Eliza, she at least must be satisfactory?” 

“Indeed, no! I have been greatly dis- 
appointed in her. What she does do 
she does quickly and neatly, but there 
have been so many things I have had to 
tell her every day she appears to have an 
extremely hazy idea of a housemaid’s 
duties. I cannot understand why Mrs 
Black should have recommended her so 
highly. I am afraid her ideas of a good 
servant are very different from mine.” 

Yet Eliza, the maid under discussion, 
was an excellent servant, and Mrs Black 


had been a good mistress and skillful 
housekeeper. She had never required the 
full performance of the housemaid’s duty, 
however, and Mrs Brown was somewhat 
of a martinet in this respect; hence the 
widely differing opinions. 

A mistress should be thoroughly in- 
formed as to the duties which devolve 
upon each servant and insist upon their 
performance. It is always a mistake to 
pass over neglected duties, and is an in- 
jury alike to mistress and maid. Every 
woman should know before engaging a 
servant the exact work which should fall 
to her lot, and when the exigencies of 
one’s household menage necessitate any- 
thing in addition to this, it should be per- 
fectly understood when making the en- 
gagement. A maid who has agreed to 
assist in any duties outside of her own 
particular work should keep (and be 
kept) to her agreement as rigorously as 
she expects her mistress to keep her 
promise in regard to wages. The house- 
maid, or second girl, as she is so fre- 
quently called in this country, is, in many 
households, parlor maid and waitress as 
well, yet her duties are comparatively 
light and not unpleasant, and even a 
rather delicate girl may find herself capa- 
ble of filling such a position, especially if 
her labor is permeated with brains. 

“Oh, these American servants!” a lady 
remarked in a tone of comic despair not 
long ago. “I have packed away my 
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housemaid’s caps and cuffs and aprons— 
I simply dare not ask the one I have now 
to don them!” 

“Why not?” asked the listener. 

“Because I am actually afraid! She is 
so superior, you know, and so dreadfully, 
Americanly independent.” 

“Nevertheless, if she is not too superior 
to attend to the front door, I should insist 
upon the orthodox regalia.” 

“T assure you, I dare not! She would 
leave at once if I insisted on such a badge 
of servility, and she is a good girl, a per- 
fect waitress, I cannot risk losing her.” 

And so this housemaid is allowed to 
pursue her way to the front door un- 
capped and unaproned, while her mis- 
tress’s friends laugh quietly to themselves 
at the victory the girl has achieved. It 
is infinitely pleasanter and easier to have 
all such matters settled at the time of 
making the engagement. The maid is 
then made aware of her mistress’s re- 
quirements, and there is far less danger 
of unpleasant friction later on. 

In no one particular, perhaps, does a 
maid show her training, or lack of it, 
more noticeably than in her manner and 
appearance when answering the front 
door, and this is a point where many mis- 
tresses are deplorably careless in taking 
notes. Gallers usually leave their cards 
in the hall as they are going out. In 
order to meet the difficulty, therefore, 
about the names of strange callers, the 
maid should be instructed when admit- 
ting them to inquire “What name?” and 
to be sure by repeating it that she has 
heard it correctly. A good servant will 
rarely make a mistake in this matter. 
She should then announce the name quite 
clearly as she ushers the caller into the 
drawing room, so that it can be heard by 
both mistress and visitor. If the mistress 
is at home and receiving, the card tray 
should never be in evidence in the maid’s 
hand when she answers the door. If, on 
the contrary, her mistress is not at home 
or indisposed, she should hold it partially 
concealed in the folds of her gown. It 
will then be out of sight if the caller 
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leaves her name instead of her card, and 
the visitor will not feel as if she had neg- 
lected the usual form, yet on the other 
hand it will be in readiness to receive the 
cards, when presented, without the awk- 
ward (even if infinitesimal) delay of 
reaching for it. 

The maid should be positively in- 
“formed before answering the doorbell 
whether her mistress is able to receive 
visitors or not. Under no circumstances 
should she take a card or name to her 
mistress and return with an excuse. 
Nothing can well be more discourteous. 

A curious incident occurred in the 
“smart set” in a certain city not long ago. 
One of their number—a gentleman of 
high connections but modest means—had 
taken unto himself a wife whose chief 
recommendation appeared to be a beauti- 
ful face and perfect figure. She was so 
many degrees lower in the social scale 
than her husband that it was only after 
much hesitancy some of his friends de- 
cided to call upon her. Accordingly two 
very haughty and aristocratic dames of 
fashion presented themselves at the door 
one afternoon. The maid admitted them, 
informing them that her mistress was at 
home, and at once proceeded up the front 
stairs to inform her. Both visitors heard 
distinctly the whispered colloquy which 
ensued and were not at all surprised 
when the servant returned and awk- 
wardly informed them that she had been 
mistaken ; her mistress was not in. They 
were surprised, however, when having 
descended the steps they heard the maid 
calling them rather excitedly to wait an 
instant. She ran after them and handed 
them the cards they had left on the hall 
table as they passed out. 

“You dropped these tickets, ma’am,” 
she said hurriedly, “and maybe you might 
want to use them somewhere else.” The 
“tickets” were promptly accepted, and 
the kindly-intentioned callers entered 
their carriage. Less good nature and a 
little efficient training might possibly 
have saved the maid’s employers from 
the social ostracism which followed. 
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HaroLp engrossed in his newspaper; AGATHA 
fretful under the silence, after several 
ineffectual attempts to carry on a conversa- 
tion. 


AGATHA: What’s the news? 

Harotp: Oh, nothing much. 

AcATHA: I think it’s awfully rude 
of you to be always reading at table. I 
wonder if other men treat their wives 
so. And you never even read aloud— 

Haroip: Here’s a good one (reads): 

“Mrs Wiggins—‘If a woman were given the 
credit she deserves I don’t think man would 
be quite so prominent in the world’s history.’ 

“Mr Wiggins—‘I think you're right. If she 


could get all the credit she wanted, he’d be in 
the poorhouse.’ ” 


AcATHA: I don’t think that’s funny. 
Men have a great many more needless 
expenses than women. Take their cigar 
bills, for instance. And didn’t Mrs Wig- 
gins says anything in reply? No, of 
course not, because those stupid para- 
graphs are always written by some man. 

Harotp: What did you say? 

AcaTHA: That’s it—you never pay 
any attention. The paper’s of more im- 


At the 


Breakfast 


Table 


By Epwin DwicHt 


portance than I am, I suppose. Now, 
pray, what is it you’ve just found that’s 
so absorbing? 

Harotp: I was reading how Muggsy 
McSnash made a home run on an infield 
hit. It’s quite amusing. 

AcATHA: Who won the match on the 
Foozle links yesterday? You know Mr 
Mathison plays in the Brassie club team. 

Harotp: I don’t know. Would that 
be in the sporting or society columns? 

AGATHA: Well, you've read the whole 
paper—I should think you would have 
seen it. 

Harotp: I don’t find it—Hullo! here's 
news. (Begins reading to himself again.) 

AGATHA: By the way, Harold, you’ll 
have to be more careful in your side re- 
marks. I’m afraid Mrs Mathison heard 
you the other night, the way she looked. 

Harotp (reading) : What's that? 

AGATHA: Why, when she asked me 
if I didn’t think the baby looked like his 
papa, and you whispered that it looked 
more like a fried egg smothered in to- 
mato sauce—I think she heard you. 
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Harorp (still reading): No, I don’t 
care for fried eggs. Give em to me 
scrambled. 

AGATHA: That’s about what I should 
expect of a man that would have a rack 
for his paper on the breakfast table. I 
wonder if I could say anything that 
would catch your ears. The cook’s go- 
ing to leave. 

Haroip: What did you observe? 

AcaATHA: I said I was out shopping 
yesterday afternoon and I bought that 
gown we saw in Righam’s window—it 
was only two hundred and thirty dollars 
and it fitted me to perfection. He said 
he’d mail the bill to-day with the dis- 
count for cash, so we ought to get it in 
the mail at breakfast time to-morrow. 

Harotp (aroused from his paper): 
You don’t really mean that you have 
been so extravagant, Agatha! 

AGATHA: Yes—you know you said it 
would look well on me. And of course 
with that gown any hat I’ve got wouldn’t 
do at all, so I ordered a perfect dream at 


Madame Aigrette’s. It’s something like 
Mrs Haven’s, only prettier, and she’s 
going to send it up to-morrow. I'll show 
you the bill at breakfast next morning. 
You’d never guess what it cost. It’ll be 
a surprise to you. To-morrow I’m going 
to buy a— 

Haroip: Have you actually been run- 
ning me in debt in this reckless fashion? 

AGATHA: Well, Harold, didn't 
really need the things, but I thought if 
we had a few bills of that kind every 
morning at breakfast time we’d have 
something to talk about that we’d both 
be interested in. 

Haroip (fairly out of his newspaper 
coma): I'll tell you plainly that I won't 
stand for this sort of thing at all—not 
for a minute. 

AcATHA: Be calm, Harold dear. 
Now that you’re listening to what I say 
I'll confess that I’ve done nothing of the 
kind. But I may be driven to it if you 
keep on reading the paper all through 
breakfast every morning. 


A Morning in the Kitchen 


By ANNABEL LEE 


= is an old saying that “many hands 
make light work,” which bit of wis- 
dom I proved one busy Saturday morn- 
ing, when the amount of work accom- 
plished by three pairs of hands surpassed 
my expectations. After a breakfast of 
fried ham, eggs, toast and coffee, pre- 
pared by the maid, Aunt Martha~ an- 
nounced that there was some sour milk 
just waiting to be used, and she meant to 
make a batch of sugar cookies. I had my 
own private plans, which included the 
making of peach jam and the trying of 
two Goop HousEKEEPING recipes—one a 
boiled salad dressing and the other sweet 
potato croquettes. The maid was to make 


some apple tarts for dinner and fishballs 
for Sunday’s breakfast. As there was 
cold lamb and cold corn in the refriger- 
ator, it was planned to have minced lamb 
on toast with corn fritters for dinner. 
Right away the cookies were started, and 
soon a pailful of crisp little hearts and 
diamonds were baked. The cook pre- 
pared the apple sauce and then helped 
me with the peaches, which had to be 
pared and quartered, then chopped. This 
was a slow task, but at last we had ten 
pounds of peach pulp in the kettle. I 
had to stir the jam all the time to pre- 
vent its burning and had to tie up my 
hand in cheesecloth to prevent being 
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burned myself. The maid began the 
apple tarts while Aunt Martha spelled 
me, and I went to market to order the 
Sunday supplies. While I was absent, 
the tarts were finished and a dozen fish- 
balls made, and the sweet potatoes were 
put on to boil. On my return I weighed 
the sugar for the jam, took my turn at 
stirring, then commenced the salad dress- 
ing, which I finished successfully on a 
gas stove in the laundry. After the sugar 


was added to the peach, the kettle was 


set back upon the range to cook slowly, 
and it needed less attention, so making 
way for the dinner. At some odd mo- 
ment the maid had cut the lamb from its 
bone, put that on to cook with water for 
a broth, and chopped and seasoned the 
meat. Then she prepared the croquettes 
and stirred together the corn fritters. 


The table was set while “the fat was on 
the fire” heating, the bread was toasted, 
the minced lamb was seasoned with curry 
and heated in gravy, and at half-past 1 
o'clock the family sat down to a dinner 
of lamb on toast, delicious croquettes and 
fritters fried to a golden brown, flaky 
apple tarts, cheese and coffee. Refreshed 
and :«sted, we started again with the 
jam, finishing the cooking on the laun- 
dry gas stove, as the kitchen fire was ex- 
hausted with all it had done and the day 
was too hot to rebuild a dying flame. 

At quarter past 3 I was the proud 
possessor of two dozen glasses of fine, 
rich jam; I possessed also a backache, 
which rest soon relieved. The maid was 
left to clean up the kitchen, and we all 
agreed that we had done a good morn- 
ing’s work, with results most satisfactory. 


Discoveries by Our Observers &? Experimenters 


One of the new ideas in serving game and 
poultry as introduced by Philadelphia chefs 
will appeal to the many who think that a touch 
of the flavor of ham improves meats. I mean 
the new way in which portions of chicken, 
squabs, reed birds and various kinds of game 
are dished upon a broad slice of honey-cured 
ham. The ham is cold boiled and sliced thin. 
Under it is a slice of delicately browned toast 
covered with a tender lettuce leaf. It makes 
a pretty dish and an appetizing one.—Mary D. 


% A young woman of my acquaintance makes 
her pin money marking linen. She writes a 
fine hand and her dainty chirography on pretty 
gift handkerchiefs gives to them an additional 
value. She does the work to suit her own con- 
venience, not being at the “beck and call” of 
an employer. The nicety of her work is well 
understood, -and so it comes about that much 
of the household linen, napkins, towels, hand- 
kerchiefs, bridal outfits in that little city bear 
the print of her delicate touch. For wecks 
before the holidays she is kept busy marking 
the hundreds of articles to be given away. For 
weeks after, her nimble fingers are no less 
busily employed marking the hundreds that 
have been received. In the fall the wardrobes 


of the young girls going off to the college and 
seminary must be marked, and so this young 
woman with the deft fingers reaps another har- 
vest. She stiffens the corner of each handker- 
chief crosswise—a space just large enough to 
take in the name—with cold starch and presses 
with a very hot iron, thus making the fabric 
like paper to write upon.—Annie C. A. S. 


® Water ices and lemonade are frequently 
served at afternoon parties from a large punch 
bowl. A pretty effect is given by frosting the 
bowl. Turn it bottom side up and rub with 
the white of an egg, then sprinkle with pul- 
verized sugar to within a few inches of the 
top. This cool appearance is very desirable 
on a warm day.—N. D. M. 


A novel method of acquainting friends of 
her engagement was adopted by a young lady 
recently at a luncheon she gave. Her affianced 
was a military man, a captain in the Philip- 
pines. From the chandelier over the dining 
table a dimpled little god of love was sus- 
pended. Held in his chubby hands were long 
white satin ribbons extending to each plate. 
A tiny cupid poised on the short neck of a 
canteen bottle held the other end of the rib- 
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bon. The canteens were made of chocolate, 
hollow inside, and only large enough to admit 
an ordinary calling card inside through a slit 
the width of the bottle, the gilt edge just 
showing through the opening. On these cards 
was the announcement of the engagement. 
Sprays of blossoms decorated the length of 
each ribbon, They were pinned in place so 
skillfully that the pins did not show.—Mrs 
T. C. Cummings. 


} My wife says “Betty’s system” of household 
accounts described in the July Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING was “all right, and of course a man 
couldn’t see the point anyhow—so there !”—W. 


® Here is a recipe for cleansing delicate laces 
which an old lace-maker who has woven many 
a gossamer web for the great connoisseur and 
lover of laces, Madame Modjeska, gave to her 
pupil and patron: Spread the lace out on paper, 
cover with calcined magnesia, place another 
paper over it, and put it away between the 
leaves of a book for two or three days. Then 
all it needs is a skillful little shake to scatter 
the powder, and its delicate threads are as fresh 
and clean as when first woven. This being a 
lace season, “he who runs may read.’”—Mrs 


William H. Martin. 


#G. M. C. advises the stopping of mouse holes 
with hard soap. We have tried that, and 
after a long time the soap disappears. Whither 
I cannot say, but as I have picked up a small 
piece of hard soap that has been gnawed by 
mice all along its edges and carried by them 
several feet toward their hole, I have come to 
the conclusion that some mice eat soap. A 
mouse hole can be effectually stopped for all 
time by pasting a cloth over it, if after pasting 
the cloth is sprinkled freely with red pepper 
before applying it to the wall.—Jill. 


PI have learned that in taking a pie with a 
meringue from the oven, if it is left in the 
warm kitchen the meringue will remain fluffy, 
but if taken into the cold it falls—Mrs R. P. 
Redfield. 


#I was so interested in reading the article, 
Training the Child in Sleep, by Katherine 
Scott Umsted. I have used the suggestion 
with my little girl for five years, reiterated 
verbal suggestions and firm mental helps. I 
would like to offer one suggestion to mothers 
who use this “treatment” or training: it is 
an advantage always to insist upon one thing 
to the dear one, that he, or she, will never be, 
can never be, influenced by another mind than 
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the mother’s unless for his very greatest moral 
good. This “suggestion” will have as strong 
and also a safe effect—S. E. Wardlaw. 


A useful rack to have on the wall near your 
stove or gas range to hold saucepan covers is 
made of pine, five feet long, one inch wide, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Fasten it to 
the wall with small blocks of wood about three- 
fourths of an inch thick, at each end where the 
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screws pass through. My rack holds twelve 
covers and I have found it very convenient.— 


# The movement for drinking troughs for dogs 
in New York brings to mind two observa- 
tions: the pet animals in our own homes, and 
even the babies, often suffer for water; and 
the waitress who is trained to keep the water 
glasses filled at meals is by no means univer- 
sal. At social gatherings where refreshments 
are served there is usually an abundance of 
things to drink with the exception of cold 
water, which thirsty guests must seek the 
kitchen, oftentimes, to secure—A Man. 


I saw recently a homemade rug, eleven by 
thirteen feet in size, unequaled in the thick- 
ness of its pile by any oriental rug ever woven, 
and which, but for its somewhat irregular nap 
and too brilliant coloring, might have been the 
heaviest Kazac. It had been made by a lady 
over ninety years old, and ten years of hard 
usage had not, apparently, produced the slight- 
est sign of wear. The manner of making is 
this: Purchase from village upholsterers or 
carpet houses remnants of ingrain carpet, any 
scrap an inch and a half square or over being 
available; ravel them and lay the ravelings in 
bunches, cutting them in lengths a little over 
an inch. Purchase brown carpet warp, which 
is thirty cents a pound, and with a pair of 
coarse steel knitting needles cast on enough 
stitches to make, when finished, a square of 
from four to eight inches. Larger ones are 
not advisable, as they are somewhat heavy to 
handle. After knitting a couple of rows plain, 
knit once across, binding in with each stitch a 
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little bunch of the ravelings, then knit back and 
across plain, and again knit a row with the 
ravelings. When a square has been formed, 
bind off, and when there are enough squares 
for a rug of the desired size, sew all together. 
By knitting the blocks very small and choosing 
the colors judiciously a very beautiful and har- 
monious effect could be produced.—A. C. 


#I gave two card parties recently, and at 
the close of the afternoon served a three-course 
tea to thirty guests seated at the card tables. 
On the second day I conceived the idea of 
putting a serving table across the door leading 
from the kitchen to the butler’s pantry. The 
waiters took the plates from this table, where 
they were put by the caterers as quickly as 
they were served. The coffee was poured into 
the cups on this same table. In this way all 
confusion was avoided, and the serving was 
done more easily and quickly than on the pre- 


vious day.—N. D. M. 


# A dainty pillow top is made of ladies’ nar- 
row hemstitched handkerchiefs. Take two 
handkerchiefs, fold cornerways as a, and cut 
in two. Join the four pieces together with a 


double row of beading, as b, and run baby rib- 
bon through. Finish off with a ruffle of sheer 
white goods with a half-inch hem on end of 
ruffle and a double row of beading over hem, 
with ribbon running through same. Finish the 
four corners with generous knots of baby rib- 
bon.—N. N. 


# We were going into a new house which cost 
three thousand four hundred dollars. The 
contract for the papering and painting was not 
large and I knew I should have to be content 
with inexpensive papers. After long search, 
I found papers which came within my idea of 
artistic fitness. Then I turned my attention to 
the ceilings. The paperer suggested they be 
frescoed. I knew enough about frescoing to 
realize that it is not a cheap process and that 
to be even tolerably well done it could not 
come within the contract. Instead, ceiling 
papers of as simple a pattern as possible were 
chosen. A house across the street similar to 


ours was built by the same contractor and 
finished to suit his taste. It boasted of fres- 
coed ceilings of giddy poppies and rose trel- 
lises and clematis. The other day I found my 
neighbor across the way sweeping her parlor. 
The floor was covered with tiny white flakes, 
which decorated every bit of furniture as well. 
“T’m in despair,” she said; “it is only eighteen 
months since we bought this house, yet every 
ceiling is in the same condition as this one, 
peeling off in bits. The plaster even falls into 
our food while we eat. Every carpet in the 
house is ruined from white powder being 
tramped into it. The only thing we can do 
now is to have all the ceilings scraped and 
papered.”—C. 


¥ If you promise the children anything, reward 
or punishment, keep your word. The little 
wondering eyes and the little busy brains are 
always “sizing people up.” Mine sized me up, 
and soon found out, to quote one whose words 
should never forgotten, that I would fight it 
out on that line if it took all summer, so they 
concluded to yield, and gave me very little 
trouble after they had once learned their les- 
son. If one threatens and does not perform, 
the conflicts between the wills of parent and 
child occur daily, and life becomes one con- 
tinual warfare. The parent’s nervous system 
is ruined and the child’s confidence in the 
parent’s truthfulness is gone—Carolyn May- 
hew Speake. 


No unnecessary waste of food is the rule at 
our house, but I was sorely puzzled one day 
over the disposal of some left-over apple 
sauce. The solution came when I recalled the 
delicious prune and apricot whips I had eaten. 
The sauce was drained as dry as possible from 
its liquor, then added to the stiffly-beaten white 
of an egg and the whole beaten again till the 
apple was well mixed with the white. Twenty 
minutes’ baking in a moderate oven was suf- 
ficient to delicately brown and set the egg. 
There were only two of us at dinner and we 
found the whip, with plain cream poured over 
it, not only an ample but appetizing dessert.— 
B. A. W. 


#I have often wondered why the blacking 
which is done by a man hired for the purpose 
from a stove store looks so much better and 
lasts so much longer than when we women 
apply it. I solved this question the other day 
by asking an expert who was at work for me. 
He says the polish they use is mixed with 
benzine, instead of water, as it is for us. It 
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is something not generally known, as there are 
so many who would misapply the knowledge, 
for the stove has to be perfectly cold. The 
polish can be bought all mixed with the ben- 
zine.—Mrs D. B. K. 


#A wintergreen wafer—one of the common 
thin, hard lozenges about the size of a half 
dollar—was placed on the tongue of a child 
who seemed suffocating during an illness of 
diphtheria, and several times relief was ob- 
tained by this method. Since then it has been 
used in cases of croup, followed by a spoonful 
of vaseline, and easier breathing followed im- 
mediately—Physician’s Wife. 


P Orientals, who understand the niceties of © 


eating from a hygienic standpoint much bet- 
ter than we of the Occident, always take salt 
with their cheese. After one becomes ad- 
dicted to the salt and apple habit, they feel 
that apples should never be eaten in any other 
way——Emma Paddock Telford. 


In renting a house or apartment that has 
been tenanted before we have found it a wise 
precaution to disinfect the bathtub. Cleanse 
the tub first of all with sand soap, hot water 
and a scrubbing brush and rinse thoroughly. 
Then allow a little cold water to run into the 
tub and in it drop a small quantity of carbolic 
acid. Take a whisk broom and brush every 
portion of the tub lining with the carbolized 
water. When again rinsed and dried the tub 
may be used without fear of contagion of any 
kind.—Mary D. 


I have found a kitchen girl who can cut pie 
according to geometry and justice to the re- 


spective eaters thereof, and unless some 
wealthy housekeeper outbids me, I am going 
to retain her services. She cuts pie “so 
fashion” (Figure 2); her predecessors all cut 
pie more like the other diagram.—T. 


If any of the Goop HousEeKEePinc mothers 
have to pack four lunch baskets for their 
schoolboys and girls, as I do, they may be 
glad to know of one or two sandwiches that 
my children often enjoy. Slice celery thin, 
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between bread and butter, only slightly sprin- 
kle with salt. For graham bread sandwiches, 
spread very sparingly with made mustard 
(that left from chow-chow is very nice) and 
cheese sliced as thin as a knife blade between. 
Very thin slices of roast beef sprinkled with 
celery salt and pepper are also a favorite for 
sandwiches.—Mrs J. S. P. 


A successful palm grower says he has found 
that these plants thrive best when they are 
treated quite often to a milk and water sponge 
bath instead of one of clear water. The leaves 
are not so apt to become defaced by withered 
brown spots, but will keep glossy and fresh. 
—Anna Glenwood. 


¥ When were were first married my husband, 
in speaking of good things to eat, said: “I 
wish you would make some crusts some day.” 
I had never heard of such a thing. He tried 
to tell me about them, but I could not get the 
idea. Some time later I was boiling a fine 
fowl and I put in some dumplings. When din- 
ner was served there was much apparent de- 
light on my husband’s face. “I thought you 
said you could not make crusts,” said he. “Oh, 
we call them dumplings,’ said I. If your hus- 
band asks for crusts, don’t give him a stone or 
something even worse for his stomach, but 
make them this way, increasing the quantity for 
a large family: To a pint of flour add a pinch 
of salt and two heaping spoonfuls of baking 
powder. Stir or sift together, then add sweet 
milk slowly until you have a batter a little 
thicker than for pancakes. Beat the batter 
until very light, drop in boiling soup and cook 
twenty minutes, ten minutes without lifting 
the cover, and you will have a delicious ad- 
junct to your dinner.—Kate Chapin House. 


# The ladies of the guild in our church serve 
during the fall and winter months a monthly 
supper in the parish house. The dining room 
aceommodates eighty guests, and for a long 
time there had been more or less dissatisfac- 
tion in regard to which guests were served 
first. The dining room doors are closed until 
supper is ready, and it frequently happened 
that many who came early were unable, when 
the doors were opened, to reach the dining 
room in time to be seated for the first table. 
Finally my husband suggested having four 
sets of colored tickets (eighty each), the green 
marked first series, the blue second series, the 
red third series, and the yellow fourth series. 
The sale of tickets opens half an hour before 
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supper is to be served, and disposes of the 
series of tickets in order, first, second, third 
and fourth to the guests as they arrive. Guests 
holding the first series are admitted to the 
dining room first, and the others as their 
tickets indicate. Since we have used this 
arrangement there has been no friction— 
N. D. M. 


Says a housekeeper of resources: “Unex- 
pected dinner company being announced to me 
the other day by my husband over the tele- 
phone, I was perplexed for a good dessert. 
Plain vanilla ice cream is all our country 
caterer is equal to, but I hastily ordered some 
of this in bulk, not packed in brick form. 
When it came I had ready a few chopped mar- 
rons glaces and five or six candied cherries 
that I discovered in the sideboard. I stirred 
these into the cream, re-packed it and left it to 
ripen. Some whipped cream to which a little 
sherry was added I made ready for the sauce, 
anl when the dessert was served my guests 
commented on the delicious nesselrode pud- 
ding. I buy the jars of marrons at the Italian 
shops cheaper than anywhere else, and I 
always keep one or two on hand for just such 
emergency service. Sometimes I take them 
out of the syrup, dry them and slip into the 
little paper cases bought by the dozen from 
any town caterer for a few cents, and I have a 
delicious and always appreciated sweet ready.” 


yivery preparation of oysters from a stew 
to creamed oysters tastes flat to some. 
Therefore I tried additional seasoning not 
ordered in the cook books. I have used Wor- 
cestershire sauce, mace, bay leaves, and an- 
chovy essence, with such excellent results that 
I invariably add one of them now to an oyster 
dish.—C, 


#1 have read several times lately that one 
should use salt and vinegar to scour brass, 
but the writers failed to mention that salt, 
vinegar and brass should all be as hot as could 
be handled comfortably in order to secure 
the best results—M. R. D. D. 


¥A pretty innovation has appeared in our 
city in the serving of watermelons. They have 
not been brought to the table in those huge 
wedges we know so well, but served in the 


‘daintiest looking red cones instead. When 


piled on a bed of shaved ice these cones look 
as if a deal of art and a separate fruit cutter 
had gone into their creation. In reality noth- 
ing could be easier to do. The only instru- 


ment used is a pewter or silver spoon. This is 
firmly imbedded in the melon pulp and turned 
once or twice in a circle. A charming little 
cone is the result. By grading the size of 
one’s spoons it is possible to produce cones of 
various sizes and cut every morsel of the soft 
pulp in this form. A pyramid with the small 
cones on top surrounded by shaved ice and 
grape leaves is lovely. A favorite way of 
serving cantaloupe at present is cut in half 
and filled with vanilla ice cream—Mary D. 


® Here is a drawing with directions for mak- 
ing my clothespin bag. Take a piece of blue 
denim two-thirds of a yard long and a half a 
yard wide, and cut like a; then take another 
piece the same length and twenty-one inches 
wide and cut like b; bind the pocket edge with 
white braid or tape, sew both pieces together 
and bind all around with the tape, sew around 


the top a waistband and finish with button and 
buttonhole. When hanging up clothes one can 
button the bag around herself, and it does away 
with continual stooping for clothespins and 
the unsanitary habit of putting them in the 
mouth.—Mrs Nellie Norton. 


¥ While on a visit to a friend some months 
ago, in the small town of B— in Canada, I was 
much impressed by an ingenious device in- 
vented by my friend for the purpose of utiliz- 
ing space in a bathroom of very small dimen- 
sions, and I herewith give it for the benefit 
of those who may require a convenient little 
seat where there is no room for a chair. On 
the wall between the door and basin was 
screwed a board thirty-six by four and one- 
half inches. To this a square seat with hinges 
was attached, with a leg in the center under- 
neath on which were a hook and eye to hold 
the seat in position when in use. When not 
required the seat remained flat against the wall, 
thus taking up little or no room.—B. O. J. 


“Ping pong balls,” which I saw at a lunch- 
eon served by a caterer with ice cream, are 
balls of pastry about an inch in diameter and 
covered with a thick icing.—J. 
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OBBY was a fat little bear away up in the 

mountains. He had a sister just his age, 
as fat as he was, and he had a great big mamma 
bear. Bobby used to wonder if ever he would 
be as big as his mother, able to make his voice 
rumble in his throat like thunder and to reach 
way up on the pine trees and scratch his 
mark. Once he asked her what she did that 
for. She told Bobby how all that part of the 
mountain was their very own, and other bears 
had better stay away, so she put her sign up 
so high everybody could see it. 

In the long summer days Bobby and his sis- 
ter used to stand up on their little hind legs 
and scratch their marks on the trees to show 
other little bears that this was their own play- 
ground, and Bobby soon found that he could 
scratch his mark just a little bit higher than 
his sister’s. But his sister would just push 
him over and run away and hide among the 
rocks. 

One morning in September mamma awoke 
them very early and told them to look outside 
the warm cave that was their home. What do 
you think they saw? All the brown leaves 
of the day before had disappeared. All the 
old logs and bare bushes had gone also. In- 
stead were beautiful things all in white, and 
the ground was all white, too. It was the first 
snow, coming very early because their home 
was so high up on the mountain. 

Bobby put one foot out and then pulled it 
back quickly and shook it, for it was cold and 
wet. But mamma told him it wouldn’t hurt 
him, and pretty soon he and his sister were 
having a great frolic. When mamma called 


Bobby Bear’s First Snow 


them for a walk their little brown coats had 
become so full of the beautiful soft snow that 
they were two little white bears. By and by 
Mamma Bear stopped at a big tree all dead at 
the top and sat up on her haunches and sniffed 
and sniffed. Then Bobby and his sister sat up 
just as mamma did, and they sniffed and 
sniffed. Then mamma said: “I smell honey,” 
and they knew from the way she said it that 
honey must be something nice. So they 
watched her climb and climb, and danced with 
joy, but they didn’t mind her when she told 
them to go way back in the bushes. Then 
what do you think happened? Down came a 
big limb with a crash. It frightened them so 
they turned and ran as fast as they could run. 
By and by they heard mamma calling them 
back. There stood mamma over the big limb, 
which was broken open and all full of some- 
thing which made mamma run her long red 
tongue out and lick her jaws as if it was very 
good to eat. They heard a funny humming 
noise and noticed that the air was full of little 
black specks. Mamma kept brushing off her 
head with her great paws, and growling deep 
growls. 

All of a sudden Bobby felt a sharp pain on 
the end of his nose. It made him jump and 
squeal and rub his nose with his paw. He 
ran to his mother just as a little boy does 
when he tumbles down and bumps himself. 
But over there he got a whole lot of sharp 
pains that made him squeal harder than ever. 
His sister was squealing, too. Mamma Bear 
laughed at them and told them to taste the 
glistening liquid stuff in the tree and they 
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would forget all about their stings and hurts. 
Sure enough, they did, for never had they 
tasted anything half so good. 

So Bobby, who lives in a park now and 


knows lots of little boys and girls, has never 
forgotten that day when he saw his first snow 
and tasted his first honey, and was stung for 
the first time by bees. 


The Carews’ 


URING a week of camp life the little Ca- 

rews learned a good deal about cookery, 
as well as about the food which keeps chil- 
dren healthy and happy. 

“IT don’t see why girls should have all the 
fun of cooking,” said Dick one morning, 
wile he watched his mother put up their 
sc00l luncheon. Madge had baked the cakes, 
which were tucked away in a corner of the 
lunch basket, and Mrs Carew was praising 
them cordially. She said she herself had never 
made lighter or better baked cake than the 
twelve-years-old daughter had done. 

‘Why can’t I learn to make cakes?” asked 
Dick. 

“I'd be delighted,” said Mrs Carew, “to 
have my boys turn out good cooks. There are 
many times when both as a boy and as a man 
you would find it a very useful accomplish- 
ment.” 

“T'll tell you what I'd do first, mother. Fd 
make lovely white cake, the kind the Harper 
twins have for lunch, then I’d pile it with 
chocolate icing and have walnuts stuck all 
over the top.” 

“I wish I might have a swell lunch, too, 
sometimes,” said Madge, with a sigh; “some 
of the girls have elegant layouts. Sadie 
Moore has chocolate eclaires and macaroons, 
Lillie Price had maraschino cherry sandwiches 
the other’ day, and Florence Grant has lobster 
mousse, pimolas, salmon salad and all sorts of 
lovely dishes. I do envy them when they open 
their baskets and set things on the desk. 
Sometimes they hand bites around.” 

Mrs Carew looked at her rosy-cheeked little 
daughter with thoughtful eyes. “Do you 
know any girls in Number Five who are 
oftener absent because of poor health than 
Sadie Moore or Lillie Price or Florence 
Grant? The other day your teacher told me 
she stays through the luncheon hour occa- 
sionally just to find out if the school lunches 
have anything to do with the health of her 
boys and girls. She mentioned the salads, 
Pickles, rich cake and sweets which some 


School Lunch 


mothers provided, and in each case she said 
the children who ate such lunches were fre- 
quently absent because of sickness and they 
always looked yellow and tired.” 

“None of these girls are strong, anyway, 
mother,” explained Madge. 

“That is all the more reason why their food 
should be plain and digestible,” said Mrs 
Carew. “I shall never forget one evening father 
and I dined at the Grants’. You children had 
eaten your supper before we left. At 7 o’clock 
we had our dinner and all the little Grants 
sat down with us. There were seven courses 
of very rich food, and even six-years-old 
Tommy Grant drank the black coffee which 
father and I declined. You have learned at 


. school that tea and coffee are very stimulating. 


Their principal food value is that they keep 
the tissues of the body from wearing out. 
For elderly people this is not bad but for you 
children, whose health demands a constant re- 
newal and growing of all parts of the body, 
tea and and coffee are almost poison. There 
are so many other things I have to refuse you 
simply because they are not suitable foods for 
growing boys and girls. 

“There are salads, for instance. Nothing is 
more healthful than good olive oil, and you 
eat it every day in the green salads which help 
to make you strong and plump and rosy. This 
same salad oil mixed with mustard, lemon 
juice, eggs and all sorts of high seasonings, 
then poured over chicken, lobster or salmon, is 
very different. Years hence you will thank me 
for the healthful food you ate when you were 
boys and girls.” 

Madge and Dick listened to her with eager 
eyes. 

“Now this afternoon,” said their mother, 
“suppose when you return from school we 
plan and prepare among us a luncheon for 
to-morrow that will be perfectly healthful and 
so nice that you will not have any desire for 
the salads and cake and relishes other children 
carry in their lunch baskets.” So at 4 o’clock 
the children gathered in the kitchen. They 
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put on big aprons and waited eagerly for their 
mother to set them at work. 

“First of all,” said Mrs Carew, “I will read 
you a list of dishes I have planned, from 
which you may choose to-morrow’s luncheon. 
Here are chicken, peanut and sardine sand- 
wiches, stuffed eggs, Russian wafers, little 
custards, baked apples, gingerbread and cup- 
cakes.” 

The menu chosen by the children’s vote was 
peanut and chicken sandwiches, stuffed eggs 
and little custards. To the two elder boys 
was given the task of preparing the stuffed 
eggs. Four eggs were boiled slowly for 
twenty minutes and dropped immediately on 
being taken from the fire into cold water. 
When they were cooled, they were shelled and 
cut in two lengthwise. The yolks were re- 
moved and the two halves of each egg put to- 
gether that they might not get mixed. The 
yolks were thoroughly mashed and added to 
them were a teaspoon of melted butter, a few 
drops of onion juice and half as much potted 
ham as there was yolk. This was packed 
solidly into the middle of the boiled white of 
the egg, then the halves were put together, 
tied with a thread and wrapped in waxed 


paper. 


Madge made the little custards. She beat ° 


two eggs slightly, just enough to mix them, 
added four tablespoons of sugar and a dash 
of salt, then poured on slowly one pint of 
scalded milk. The custards were strained into 
buttered jelly glasses, sprinkled with a grating 
of nutmeg and set in a pan of hot water to 
bake in a slow oven. Her mother showed her 
how to know when they were set, by running 
a thin silver knife into the middle of each cus- 
tard. Several times it came out looking milky; 
when Madge lifted it from each custard per- 
fectly clean her mother told her to take them 
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immediately from the oven, and they were 
found to be done perfectly. They were set 
away to cool, then covered with jelly glass lids 
and put in the refrigerator over night to be 
come chilled. 

“There are several things always to be re- 
membered in making a custard,” said Mrs 
Carew. “The eggs must never be more than 
slightly beaten, the liquid should be strained 
before baking to get rid of strings of egg; 
then never allow the water about the glasses 
to reach the boiling point, or the custard wil! 
whey. You must remember that when eggs 
and milk are combined they must be cooked at 
a low temperature, for if this is not done you 
will have a curdled custard.” 

Next morning during the half hour between 
breakfast and school time the three children 
made the sandwiches very nicely, buttering the 
bread before cutting it in thin slices and 
spreading between the delicious filling of 
potted meat and peanut butter which Mrs 
Carew always kept ready for school luncheons. 
The packing of the lunches was also done by 
the boys and their sister. The baskets were nice 
little wicker hampers opening in the middle 
They were lined with Japanese napkins, there 
was a dainty little china plate in each hamper, 
a silver drinking cup and a teaspoon. 

The pride of the children in the luncheon 
they had prepared themselves, and the admira- 
tion it aroused among their schoolfellows. 
were the beginning of Mrs Carew being re- 
lieved of all the trouble of attending to the 
school lunch. She made a list each week of 
various things the children could prepare 
themselves. Occasionally she superintended 
the making of a cake or dessert, but oftener 
she never visited the kitchen till called to sce 
the daintily prepared eatables sited to he 
packed in the hampers, 


My mamma has a watch of gold, 
It tells the time of day, I’m told, 
And in the front where she can see 
A little picture is, of me. 


She has more pictures, in a book, 
That the photographer-man took, 


Her Portraits 


By Lypta HALL 


When I was two, and three, and four; 
And when I’m five there'll be one more. 


But you don’t know how I was s’prised 
When I looked in my papa’s eyes 

To see as plain as plain could be 

Two little pictures there, of me. 
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The Chafing-Dish 


1 Defense of the “Parlor Stewpan,’ with 
Recipes 


DesHLER WeEtcH, Author of The Bachelor 
and the Chafing-Dish, etc 


The chafing-dish, like every other culinary 
utensil, was the invention of a mere man, and 
it has proved a formidable weapon for him ever 
since in burglaring into the very heart of do- 
mestic life and proving that he was evidently 
designed to be king of the stewpan. The av- 
erage woman looks upon kitchen experimen- 
tation as the humiliation of feminine sway; 
the average man looks upon the kitchen as a 
laboratory of interesting information, quali- 
fication, and accomplishment that some of 
the greatest men who have ever lived have 
delighted in. Finally, the chafing-dish was 
evolved as a possibility for the enlistment of 
obstinately inclined women in the art of cook- 
ery, for this instrument would enable her to 
stew or fry things on the dining room table, 
or on the top of the piano 
if she so preferred, and thus 
not soil her conscience or 
skirts by a descent below 
stairs. Having once got the 
women interested in the 
“parlor stewpan”—for it is 
nothing more nor less—man 
could not resist its manipu- 
lation, and has invented a 
great number of sensible 
and palatable dishes that 
can be cooked entirely by 
the one convenience. He 
has also concocted a limit- 
less list of mixtures and 
hodge-podge called chafing- 
dish recipes, that have at 
least benefited the physiolo- 
gists if not the laity. 


HAND-MADE CHAFING-DISH BY 
CHARLES ROHLFS 


THACKERAY, NAPOLEON, ET AL 

I have myself been accused of launching 
forth some very remarkable combinations, 
which one housewife was brave enough to 
challenge as “a polite way of dishing up a 
mass of material smoking hot” that the ma- 
jority of female cooks had been in the habit 
of consigning to the garbage can. She did, 
however, please me very much indeed by ad- 
mitting that if I were no better, I certainly 
was “no worse than the rest of them”! allud- 
ing of course to “men cooks.” 

I am perfectly willing to rise or fall with 
Thackeray, whose boullabaisse was a wonder 
in maturation, elaboration and animal and veg- 
etable misalliance; Napoleon, with his special 
dishes, beginning with “Chicken a la Marengo” ; 
Samuel Johnson, with his happy aids in the 
work of deglutition, who said that he could 
write a better book on cookery than any 
woman; Alexandre Dumas, whose belief in 
the sincerity of his friends was only when 
they allowed him to make special dishes in 
their kitchens; George Augustus Sala, whose 
ambition in life was to become more famous 
as the author of a good 
cook book (and he accom- 
plished it in his Thorough 
Good Cook) than by his 
literary work; and so on 
ad infinitum among authors, 
philosophers (such as Sav- 
arin), poets, soldiers and 
chemists (such as Mattieu 
Williams), and down to 
modern times among such 
men and bon vivants as 
John Chamberlin, Charles 
Delmonico, Ware McAllis- 
ter, Tom Ochiltree, Henry 
Guy Carleton and Russell 
Henderson! And I am 
further willing to stand or 
fall among such princes as 
actors and good fellows in 
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their love of the chafing-dish as Richard Mans- 
field, John Drew, Maurice Barrymore, Ed 
Holland, William H. Crane, J. K. Hackett— 
and all the good fellows in the Lambs’ club! 

Call the chafing-dish what you will—stew- 
pan, fry-pan, boiler, or parlor kitchen, it is 
capable of a great deal that the cook stove 
renders impossible. It is a medium for subtle 
niceties and nice subtleties, and if you will 
properly construe this you will find that I 
mean exactly what I say. It is certainly a 
civilizer in households and a creator of bon- 
homie among friends. 


A NOVEL CHAFING-DISH 


Charles Rohlfs, once an actor, but now a 
designer of furniture, with a shop and studio 
in Buffalo, who is considered by many people 
in this country and abroad as the William 
Morris of to-day, recently contrived a chafing- 
dish, entirely made by hand, an illustration of 
which is here provided, that contains some 
novel ideas ahd is truly “smart” and artistic 
in its appearance. Instead of a metal pan 
it has a casserole, an imported earthenware 
that is absolutely unbreakable by fire. This is 
a more cleanly dish than any metal and keeps 
the food hot for a long time. Any number 
of casseroles can of course be kept on hand. 
The rest of the contrivance is of polished cop- 
per and brass, standing on a plate of mahog- 


RACK BY CHARLES 
ROHLFS 
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any. The lid for the casserole is of copper 
with a mahogany knob. 

The ordinary tablespoon is preferred by al! 
“professional” chafers who know how to stir. 
Perhaps the most agreeable table display i, 
made by a Welsh rabbit set of dishes, made in 
England and imported to this country by large 
dealers. It consists of a large round platter 
(as shown in the photograph), an oblong 
platter and plates, all of the same general pat- 
tern, highly colored by marginal flowers in the 
old colonial style of work and centered by 
drawings of rabbits in various attitudes. For 
an evening supper on a polished wood tabie 
this set forms a bright and inviting ground for 
a chafing-dish symposium. 

A great deal of taste can be used in the 
arrangement of the table; the host can use 
her own, or his own, ideas in decoration, of 
course. There should be no sweets. Side 
dishes of olives stuffed with anchovies, that 
impart a delicious zest; smoked goose breasts; 
caviar on sippets of toast and slivers of 
Westphalia; little squares of hot toast spread 
with the red anchovy paste are very appetizing, 
and so is Bombay chutney. 

A “RABBIT RIGHT” 

There is only one way to make a “rabbit 
right,” and a thousand ways to make a “rare 
bit wrong.” I mean to tell you the right way. 
In the first place the cheese is the thing. A 
white, soggy, tasteless cheese, usually offered 
at the grocery in the spring months and fre- 
quently by some of the best grocers in the 
winter, is not the thing at all. It makes a 
beautiful dish that I have entitled “elephant’s 
ear.” See that the cheese is not elastic when 
it is raw, and see that it has a fine cheese taste 
with a little bite to it. Some grocers know 
enough now to keep on hand just such a 
cheese for WelSh rabbits. A skillful cook can 
break up the cheese and melt it in the dish, 
but this requires a bit of useless trouble at a 
table where the proper thing is expected. Let 
the cheese be previously grated and ready in 
a handsome glass or china dish—or on the rab- 
bit platter I have spoken of. Light your fire 
directly under the stewpan, not the hot water 
pan. Put into the former an ounce of butter, 
three tablespoons of ale or beer, and give the 
whole a good sprinkling of paprika, and a dash 
of cayenne. Use no salt. It is very seldom 
needed, and with some kinds of cheese it will 
certainly spoil the taste. Let your mixture 
begin to simmer and then put in your cheese 
—about a pound and a half; I am thus ar- 
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ranging for a party of five or six. Now comes 
the test of the thoroughly good cook. It lies 
in the manipulation—in the stirring of the 
cheese! By skillful beating this recipe will 
never fail. When it kas become a hot batter 
put into it three teaspoons of made mustard, 
and again stir well until the whole mass be- 
gins to bubble. Let the bubbling point be always 
orrived at. Have your bread sliced and ready 
at your elbow, in pieces about half an inch 
thick, good, close-knit bread, and it will be 
found superior to hard toast, and in serving 
cach slice plunge it with the fork and helped 
ly the spoon into the rabbit mixture, turn it 
over, covering both sides, and lift onto a 
ready plate, being assisted by a smart friend 
at your left. Eat this quickly while hot, and I 
will defy a regiment of nightmares. The 
paprika and condiments as thus arranged form 

digestible and toothsome dish. The man 
who wishes to add further condiment to this 
after being served would carve his lettuce with 

steel knife. An indispensable adjunct to a 
Welsh rabbit is a “mug of old musty” or a 
ioby of Bass, or a stein of beer. 

You can accomplish almost anything with a 
chafing-dish outside of baking. Even that 
could be done by a proper addition, and we 
had also “time” to burn with it. You can 
come very near broiling. You can “do” a ten- 
der young chicken, split and simmered in oil, 
in this way. The same with mushrooms: in- 
vert them, add a little piece of butter and a 
little cayenne to the cups, and serve on toast 
softened by the gravy as soon as browned. 

DELICIOUS OMELETS, ET CETERA 

As for eggs, they are no trick at all with a 
chafing-dish. Do you want an omelet that 
would put Bridget into an attitude pictured 
usually by the devil at the sight of the cross- 
hilted sword? Put an ounce of butter into the 
pan; as soon as hot pour onto it six well-beaten 
eggs. Push around the edges of it with your 
knife as it curls up, and when the liquid still 
remains in the center push it through by 
breaking into it. Now lift up one side and see 
if it is brown; if so, roll over down toward 
the bottom of the rim which you have now 
turned up, and if you can do this skillfully, let 
it roll onto a pretty dish and serve. Now do 
this as I suggest, without adding cream or 
anything else to the eggs but pepper and salt. 
After you have learned this you can vary your 
melets by mixing bread crumbs in the batter, 
even crushed cold potatoes, macaroni, or most 
anything at hand. For scrambled eggs, to one- 


half pint of cream 
mix six eggs, a 
pinch of salt and a 
dash of cayenne; it 
now needs only a de- 
cently dcft hand to 
turn out a every 
golden dish over a 
light blaze, and serve 
on soft buttered toast. 

Potatoes are easily 
creamed, if you have 
some cold boiled on 
hand. Mince them 
into small dice, soak 


CONDI- 


them with milk— MENT 
you don’t need cream, ase ad 
as’ the potato starch ROHLFS 


will do that—und 
mix with plenty of 
butter, then pepper and salt. Cooked this way 
for family use, but kept simmering and occa- 
sionally stirred in the double boiler for an 
hour, makes a most tempting dish. 

FOR AN EVENING PARTY 

For an evening chafing-dish party, sweet- 
breads served in terrapin style are irresistible. 
Say you have six guests. The sweetbreads 
have been previously parboiled, the tubes ex- 
tracted, and cut into half-inch pieces. To a 
pint of cream, a walnut of butter, a little salt 
and black pepper, add the sweetbreads and 
cook briskly for at least ten minutes. Add a 
thickening of flour and cream and stir. Throw 
in a wineglass of sherry and serve on buttered 
toast. It would be improved by adding white 
soup stock to the cream or consomme, in equal 
quantities, and flavor with bay leaf. By sub- 
stituting lobster for sweetbreads you have 
lobster a la Newburg. 

With the Rohlfs vehicle I have succeeded 
admirably with two special recipes in cooking 
en casserole. First was chicken cut in quar- 
ters. I melted a walnut of butter in the cas- 
serole, added a few small white onions and 
cooked until browned. I dredged the chicken 
with flour, seasoned well with pepper, salt and 
paprika and placed in with the melted butter 
in which were also swimming the giblets. The 
whole was kept covered for fifteen minutes 
and frequently basted. When quite brown I 
poured a gill of wine over the chicken, let it 
stand for another five minutes, then served. 

Another dish was what I called “jugged 
steak.” I scraped sliced beefsteak, added a* 
couple of onions and some cloves, pepper and 
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salt and a glass of wine into a small casserole, 
and covered. The whole was placed in the 
large casserole with boiling water, and sim- 
mered until tender. 


Mock Terrapin 

Cut cold boiled calf’s liver into squares; 
mash the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs to a 
paste and mix with four tablespoons of cream. 
Melt four tablespoons of butter with one of 
flour, add one-fourth pint of cream, yolks of 
eggs and liver, and salt and black and red 
pepper. After it boils add glass of sherry and 
serve. 

Macaroni a Ja Napolitaine is a splendid cas- 
serole dish. Boil half a pound until it becomes 
tender in plenty of water, then drain it. In 
the meanwhile have prepared in a stewpan 
some tomato conserve, mixed with a little 
stock (extract of beef will do) and plenty of 
seasoning. Pour this hot over the macaroni, 
which is tossed in it gently. Cover the whole 
with grated Parmesan cheese and serve. 


Helps for the Hostess 
By Mary Dawson 
A HAUSFRAU LUNCHEON 


One of the June brides who has returned from 
‘her wedding tour and gone to housekeeping 
had a novel luncheon given her the other day. 
It was called a hausfrau luncheon. Table set- 
ting, favors, et cetera, were all suggestive of 
the future good housekeeping. Instead of 
having a formal floral centerpiece, the table 
was decorated with little wooden tubs from 
the toy shop filled with water and having 
water lilies floating in them. The place 
cards, when examined, proved to be little auto- 
graph cook books with the names of guests 
written upon the covers. The bonbonnieres 
were market baskets filled with candies, and 
instead of a corsage bouquet each cover had a 
tiny feather duster tied with a knot of ribbon. 
Each little detail was suggestive in some way 
of the central idea. The result was a piquante 
little table. 
PROGRESSIVE NOVELTY EVENING 

I recently attended a progressive novelty 
party which was tremendously good fun and 
not a bit hard to arrange for. The house was 
a large, old-fashioned one, and we progressed 
gayly from room to room. The novelty lay 
in the method of progression and the choice 
of games. The games were all of an active, 
stand-up sort, no tables being in evidence. For 
example, one of the contests was ring toss, 


another pillow-dex, another parlor billiards, 
and so on. We all began with the first game, 
dividing off into two sides according to choice. 
Each side had exactly the same number of 
players. The side which had won the greates: 
number of points when the bell rang pro- 
gressed to the next game, whatever it mighi 
be. Sides were formed anew for each game 
and the side that won the most points always 
progressed. All those who completed the 
series drew for the prizes among themselves. 
The prizes took the form of desirable novel- 
ties now on the market, and a novelty supper 
followed. 
EGG SURPRISES 


We had the oddest dish imaginable serve: 
to us at a girl’s luncheon the other day. It 
was boiled eggs served in quaint china egy 
cups. As we had gotten down to coffee and 
bonbons when the eggs made their appearance, 
they created quite a sensation. The first 
thought was of ices in a novel form; but in- 
spection ‘showed that the shells were of the 
bona fide barnyard variety. However, th 
shell when broken with our spoons revealed 
tissue paper instead of albumen. The paper in 
every case inclosed a delightful little silver 
souvenir of the occasion. On pulling out our 
treasures, we found that the eggs were hollow 
shells. The gifts had been inserted through a 
large opening hidden by the egg cup. 

WALKING LETTERS 

An excellent game for young people ranging 
in age from six to eleven years is called Walk 
ing Letters. The idea made its debut a few 
weeks ago at a child’s party in New York. 
The children present are formed into two 
bands or sides, each band containing exactly 
the same number of players. The bands are 
separated when the game is about to begin, 
each side taking up its position in one end of 
the room. Lots are drawn to decide which band 
will be first to choose a letter. The side draw- 
ing the slip marked “Begin” consult among 
themselves and choose a letter—any letter in 
the alphabet, from A to Z. The letter is kept 
strictly secret from members of the opposing 
band and is walked by one of the beginning 
side, who takes up his position in the center 
of the floor and forms the letter by walking 
about in any direction necessary to describe 
an imaginary character upon the carpet. Each 
letter is walked three times, very slowly and 
carefully. If the opposing party can guess its 
name, a point is won for their side and chalked 
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upon the blackboard where score is kept. If 
they fail to guess it nothing is won, and the 
turn passes to the opponents, who now en- 
deavor to guess a second letter outlined by one 
of those who were formerly guessers. And so 
the fun goes on until each side has had plenty 
of chances. When the guessing side wins a 
point, that is, when they guess the letter cor- 
rectly, they may demand other letters, and go 
on guessing and winning until they lose a 
point, when the turn reverts to the opponents. 

Numbers ‘can be walked as well as letters, 
and will be found to make a pleasant deviation 
in the long game. Walking Letters offers a 
suggestion for an afternoon party which can 
be arranged for in half an hour by using the 
idea and securing a few pretty things for 
prizes. Members of the side winning the most 
points draw among themselves for the first 
prize. It is just as well to have inexpensive 
consolation gifts on hand for all who fail to 
win a trophy, thus preventing a lot of dis- 
appointment. 


The Late Miss Smith 
By E. R. 


You know her—the late Miss Smith? Have 
you not sat patiently, or impatiently, watching 
the clock and waiting for her to appear, to 
start on the summer excursion? The train 
was due to leave in ten minutes—eight minutes 
—six minutes—one minute (was she worth the 
mental anguish?), and then Miss Smith ar- 
rived. “Waiting for me?” she said calmly, 
as greeting to the party. “Isn't it a beautiful 
day?” No regret at being late! No real harm 
done, for you caught the train, but feelings are 
ruffled as you watch the passing of time or 
tide, that do not wait for Miss Smith. 

Miss Smith always is daintily dressed. I 
wondered, the past summer, as I sat waiting for 
her at a piazza luncheon, if she has some secret 
method of buttoning her buttons and hooking 
her hooks that is a bit more elaborate and 
trying than other women’s mode of getting 
dressed. If so, I pitied her, and yet I grew im- 
patient, for I thought of Norah in the hot 
kitchen, of the dainties ready to serve on the 
Stove, and the problem shaped itself mathe- 
matically in my vexed brain until I was saying 
to myself: “If it take one woman called A one 
hour to get dressed, and another woman called 
B one hour to get dressed, added to one-half 
that length of time in which to think about get- 
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ting dressed, and one-fourth of that time in 
which to go back for things forgotten, how 
much earlier ought B to get started to arrive 
at a given spot the same time as A?” I de- 
cided the solution was to give alarm clocks as 
prizes at my next card party, for Miss Smith is 
apt to get a prize. . 

Just then she came up the steps. She 
was “sorry to be late,” that time, but then, 
so was Norah in the trying heat, and the lunch 
was so sorry it was a bit overdone in the fry- 
ing heat—and so were we all. And, Miss 
Smith, though you are pretty and agreeable, 
the last few minutes of suspense before any 
festivity are enough for the nerves of a hostess 
without your. lateness as an added anxiety. 

At the hotel this summer we planned to set 
our clock of activities ahead, so to speak, and 
get the best of our tardy friend. So before 
every picnic and excursion we named the hour 
of starting one-half an hour earlier in our in- 
vitation to Miss Smith. All went well for a 
time, until someone blundered. Whether it 
was intentional and the blunderer was one of 
those painfully conscientious mortals as re- 
gards the technique of truth, I do not know; 
but she actually said to Miss Smith: “Isn't it 
nice we are going to Mountain Top. It’s an 
early start, 7.30, but the stage doesn’t get here 
until 8, I believe. It’s just to be ready by that 
time.” We waited for Miss Smith until 8.15 
that morning, but welcomed her almost gladly. 
It was the blunderer our wrath descended 
upon. Now we are wondering if with formal 
invitations in the autumn we can make good 
the mistake and “cordially invite Miss Smith 
to be present at evening entertainments at 
7.30” when other guests are expected at 8 
o'clock. For of course she is a social creature, 
and her gayeties and’ her lateness go hand in 
hand through all the months of the calendar. 

There are men, too, who have this habit of 
straggling in. One somehow gives them the 
credit of being more preoccupied than women, 
but then, they have not the same proportion of 
buttons, hooks and hairpin anxieties to strug- 
gle with in preparation for a festivity. 


A Darnty Tipsit to be served on the plate 
with a salad I have seen made from cheese and 
nuts. Take a large teaspoonful of some rich, 
soft American cheese, mold into a ball with 
your hands and press a half an English wal- 
nut on either side. Place one ball and an 
olive beside the salad.—N. D. M. 
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A September Luncheon 


As Prepared at the New England Cooking 


School of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


“With the first month of the fall,” said the 
teacher of the New England cooking school, 
“we turn with a new appetite to the oyster, 
dropped from our menu since April. There 
is really nothing unwholesome about oysters 
during the summer months, and some people 
eat them all the year round. They spawn in 
the summer, one oyster laying millions of eggs 
in one season, so naturally they are flabby and 
of poor flavor. An oyster has to be at least 
five years old before it is fit to eat. Unless 
you wish oysters to serve on the half shell, 
they are commonly opened by the fish dealer. 
In the north we buy them by the quart; in the 
southern markets they are sold by the dozen. 
The most digestible form of oyster is the raw, 
the most indigestible is when they are badly 
cooked, as one often finds them, puckered into 
a leathery ball. The goodness of an oyster, 
both from the epicurean and the digestible 
standpoint, consists in taking it from the fire 
at just the proper moment. How to do this 
I will show you later. 

“Oysters have about the same composition 
as milk, containing carbohydrate matter, which 
most flesh foods lack. Usually oysters cost 
five times as much as milk, consequently we 
can scarcely class them among the economical 
foods. The first thing to do in any prepara- 
tion of oysters is to clean them. Place a 
strainer over a bowl and into this put the oys- 
ters, pour half a cup of cold water over one 
quart and pick them over carefully, lifting each 
one separately in the fingers to divest it of 
every morsel of shell. In the lesson to-day 
we will prepare them after two different meth- 
ods, using small oysters in brown sauce and 
large oysters to fry. For the first dish parboil 
one pint of oysters till the gills begin to curl 
and the oysters grow plump. Drain off the 
liquor and heat it, strain and set aside to add 
later to the sauce. Brown one-fourth cup of 


butter, add one-fourth cup of flour, and stir 
till quite well browned. Then put in the 
oyster liquor, half a cup of milk, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, one teaspoon of anchovy essence 
and a liberal dash of pepper. Last of all put 
in the oysters, and lift from the fire just as it 
comes to the boil. Serve in pate cases or on 
oblongs of toast. 

“For fried oysters you require the large, 
plump, selected ones. Drain them, clean and 
dry between towels. Roll each one carefully 
in flour to which has been added a good sea- 
soning of salt and pepper, dip in beaten egg, 
then in well-sifted bread crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat. Drain on brown paper and serve on 
a folded napkin, garnishing with parsley. A 
good sauce, such as Tyrolienne or tomato 
sauce, adds much to the flavor of fried 
oysters.” 

A macedoine salad was the next dish pre- 
pared, the utilization of all sorts of left-over 
vegetables in a delicious form. Cold cauli- 
flower, peas, carrots and the outer stalks of 
celery were used for it. The cauliflower, car- 
rots and celery were cut in fine cubes. Each 
vegetable was heaped in alternate piles in the 
salad dish with slices of ripe, well chilled 
tomato between and a heap of the flowerets of 
cauliflower on top. They had been marinated 
separately and thoroughly chilled before ar- 
ranging in the salad. 

There was a very palatable cheese soufile 
made after the following recipe: Melt two 
tablespoons of butter, add three tablespoons 
of flour and gradually pour in half a cup of 
scalded milk. Then add half a teaspoon of salt, 
a dash of*cayenne and a quarter of a cup of 
grated cheese. Remove from the fire and add 
the yolks of three eggs beaten till thick and 
lemon colored. Cool the mixture, and cut and 
fold in the whites of the eggs beaten stiff and 
dry. Pour into a buttered baking dish and 
bake twenty minutes in a slow oven. Serve 
immediately or the souffle will fall. 

The dessert was a delicate gelatine dish 
called banana cantaloupe, made as follows: 
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Soak two tablespoons of granulated gelatine in 
half a cup of cold water, beat the whites of 
two eggs slightly, add a quarter of a cup of 
powdered sugar and three-quarters of a cup 
of scalded cream. Cook over hot water till it 
thickens, then add the soaked gelatine and 
three-fourths of a cup of granulated sugar. 
Strain into a pan, set in ice water, add the 
mashed pulp of four bananas and one table- 
spoon of lemon juice, stir till it begins to 
thicken, and fold in the whip from three and 
a half cups of thin cream. Line a melon mold 
with ladyfingers cut to fit the sections in the 
mold, turn in the gelatine mixture, put the lid 
on tightly and set on ice to chill. 


Corn Timbales 
By ELizasetH WapswortH Morrison 


Score six ears of sweet corn and press out 
the pulp. To one cupful add one tablespoonful 
butter melted, half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful Hungarian 
paprika, the beaten yolks 
of three eggs, then the 
stiffy-beaten whites and 
one tablespoonful of flour; 
butter corn timbale molds, 
then fill with the mixture 
two-thirds full; set in a 
pan of water and place in 
hot oven; bake until firm; 
unmold onto a hot plate. 
See illustration. 


GENERALLY a live lobster 
retails for about two cents 
less a pound than a boiled 


The Fruits of September 


The best housekeeper ever known to the 
present writer did not make one day’s toil 
of preserving, as so many women do; instead, 
she sealed a can or two of fruit every day and 
at the end of the month her preserving was 
finished without any labor which could be 
counted. She was a “provider,” who believed 
in her household having ‘the best fruit and 
all the fruit it could possibly eat, so peaches 
and pears were bought by the large basket 
about twice a week. This is an excellent 
method in September, when the weather is not 
hot enough to make fruit spoil rapidly, and yet 
it may be well ripened before being eaten. The 
best plan, when peaches and pears are bought 
in quantity, is to lay an old clean sheet on the 
attic floor and on it spread the fruit so that 
one will not touch another. Do not put any- 
thing here which has begun to show even a 


lobster, Economist. There 
are various advantages to be gained by boiling 
a lobster at home: you are certain of its fresh- 
ness and you can boil it in the best possible 
way, which the hurried marketman cannot 
always do. Fill a large pot with boiling water, 
slightly salted, and into this drop the live lob- 
ster, covering instantly. Draw it back from 
the hotness of the fire and allow it to boil 
gently for about twenty minutes, or till the 
shellfish is red all over. Now lift the pot from 
the stove and allow the lobster to cool off 
gradually with the water. Do not take it out 
till cold. The flesh of a lobster cooked in this 
way is much more tender than if taken hot 
from the water. 


speck of decay; lay aside every peach or pear 
that has even the slightest bruise or touch of 
rottenness for immediate use, as they will be 
sure to be ripe enough to be eaten raw or 
cooked in some way. Every day go over the 
fruit ripening on the floor, and pick out the 
mellowest for the table, also enough to make 
a few cans of preserves. While a meal is 
cooking two or three quarts of fruit may be 
put up almost without realizing the labor. 
Fine, ripe, perfect peaches are best peeled 
after this fashion: Put a few in a bowl and 
pour over them a pint of very hot water. Do 
not allow them to stand in it for more than a 
few minutes, pour off and put on cold water 
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for a minute or two. The skin will roll off as 
easily as it does from a scalded tomato. After 
peeling, cut each peach in two and pick out 
the stone. If the peach is not quite soft, treat 
it to a few minutes’ cooking in a steamer. If 
quite mellow this is not necessary; simply put 
the fruit carefully in jars which are quite hot 
from being scalded, and pour over it boiling 
syrup made as directed in former articles on 
preserving. It adds in no small measure to 
the fine flavor of canned peaches if the pits 
are cracked and the blanched kernels added to 
the fruit in the jar. When the peaches or 
pears are large, always use the wide-mouthed 
jars, which have a contrivance inside the cover 
like an inverted china cup, to keep the fruit 
well under the syrup. They cost something 
more than the ordinary fruit cans, but after 
having been once tried for canning whole to- 
matoes, peaches, plums, pears, or any large 
fruit, their value will be realized. When they 
can be afforded they are better for every fruit. 
Their two great advantages are that the hand 
can get inside to wash them thoroughly, and 
the china cup keeps the fruit below the syrup, 
preventing its possible spoiling or discolora- 
tion. 

During September many of the varieties of 
peaches and pears are ripe that are best suited 
for pickling. This method of preserving fruit 
is inexpensive, easy and generally appreciated. 
An excellent recipe which can be adapted for 
all sorts of fall fruits calls for four pounds of 
light brown sugar to seven pounds of fruit, one 
pint of vinegar, and one ounce of whole cin- 
namon, half an ounce of cloves and allspice 
tied in a tiny muslin bag. Wash the fruit 
thoroughly, as the skins are left on for pickle, 
dry and over them put the sugar, allowing it 
to stand twenty-four hours. At the end of 
this time the sugar will be reduced to a syrup. 
Drain it off the fruit, add to the vinegar and 
spices and let it boil for half an hour. Put 
in the fruit and simmer gently till you can 
pierce the peaches or pears with a straw. Lift 
them out carefully into a stone jar and allow 
the syrup to cook till quite thick, then pour 
over the fruit and put away covered tightly. 
Many recipes for spiced fruit order the syrup 
boiled morning after morning, occasionally 
nine times. This labor may be avoided if the 
fruit is cooked till thoroughly tender and the 
syrup till quite thick at the first preserving. 
This recipe may be used for pears, peaches, 
plums, crabapples, watermelon rind and tiny 
green muskmelons, which when pickled are 
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called sweet mangoes. Quinces make a very 
finely flavored sweet pickle, but they must be 
pared, quartered and made tender by steaming 
before adding to the pickle. 

SMALL KINKS 

If your family is smail, use pint cans rather 
than quarts. It allows of a larger variety of 
fruit being served without its spoiling, as hay- 
pens when a quart can stands open for a wee‘. 

The rule in jelly making, one pound of lump 
sugar well heated in the oven to one pint of 
Strained juice, is as old as the time of our 
grandmothers, still it cannot be improved upon 
by latter-day cooks. 

Put just as little water as will keep apples or 
quinces from burning when making jelly. The 
more water you add the longer will the juice 
have to boil to be reduced sufficiently, and 
the poorer will be its flavor. 

One may have a number of deliciously fla- 
vored jellies by adding to apple juice one-fifth 
its quantity of some syrup reserved from a 
previous cooking. Strawberry, red raspberry, 
plum, pineapple or cherry juice aids in mak- 
ing a delicious jelly. 

In canning crabapples leave on the stems 
and cook very carefully in the syrup to pre- 
vent breaking. Preserved whole in a clear 
red jelly, crabapples are the most sightly and 
excellent preserves, as well as one of the 
cheapest. 

When canning large fruit, arrange each por- 
tion very carefully in the jar so one piece will 
not crush another and destroy its shape. 

While fruit is cooking over night, never 
allow the jars to stand in a draft. ; 

Very good jelly may be made from the par- 
ings and knotty pieces that accumulate while 
quinces are being pared. Reject the seeds 
and cores. Of course the quinces should have 
been well washed before paring. 

Among the best apples for jelly are pippins 
and Lady Blush. They are so rich in pectose, 
the constituent required for jelly, that their 
juice “jells” in almost half the time required 
by other apples. 

Any fruit to be used for jelly ought to be 
taken while underripe. If fully ripened the 
jellying ‘process will be long and tedious. 

Dip jelly tumblers in boiling water and fill 
them while still scalding hot. This prevents 
the glasses from cracking and aids the jellying 
process. 

If the lids of preserving jars are put in boil- 


ing water and lifted when required with a- 


skimmer, then screwed on immediately, their 
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heat will do much toward helping to make the 
fruit keep perfectly. They ought to be so hot 
that they will have to be handled with a cloth. 

Do not use the same ingredient throughout 
in putting up fruit which requires a touch of 
some flavor more than its own. Pears, for 
instance, make a flat-tasting preserve without 
a smack of some other flavor. In one jar 
make this flavor ginger, in another lemon peel, 
put orange in a third, and perhaps a mere sug- 
gestion of mixed spices in a fourth. 


Cucumbers in Brine 
By Mrs M. J. Ross 


Get a good pickle barrel. I got mine of 
my grocer. It had been filled with sweet 
pickles. I emptied out the old vinegar and 
spices, scalded the barrel thoroughly and then 
put a layer of common table salt an inch 
deep in the bottom of the barrel; then a layer 
of cucumbers, and poured about a quart of 
water over them to start the brine. That is 
all the water needed, as the cucumbers make 
their own brine, the salt drawing the juice 
out of the cucumbers. Every time you put in 
a layer of cucumbers, add three or four hand- 
fils of salt. When the cucumbers are about 
ten inches deep in the barrel, after putting 
the salt in, place a layer of clean fresh-picked 
grape leaves over them, always remembering 
to put a layer of grape leaves every ten inches 
apart until you get your barrel filled with 
cucumbers. Don’t forget to put in plenty of 
salt every time you put in a layer of cucum- 
bers. 

\n inside lid will have to be made for the 
barrel, with a stone for a weight on it, to keep 
the pickles under the brine. This lid can easily 
be made by nailing a piece across the head 
end of another barrel a little smaller. Pickles 
put up in this way never need any alum to 
make them crisp and tender. 

To make pickles from cucumbers put up in 
brine, fill a two-gallon jar half full of cucum- 
bers from the barrel. Fill it nearly full of 
cold soft water; change the water twice 
a day for four days, then pour it off and 
put in one teacupful of granulated sugar, 
two héaping tablespoonfuls of mixed spices, 
two small round red peppers, or one long 
finger pepper, crumbled fine, and pour 
enough good, sharp vinegar over the cucum- 
bers to cover them. Be sure to have the 
vinegar cold. It makes them less crisp to 


pour hot vinegar over them. The pickles 
when first taken from the barrel of brine will 
seem shriveled, owing to the salt having ab- 
sorbed the juice so much, but when soaked 
out will be as nice and plump as when first 
picked from the vine. 


Muskmelon Frappe 


Remove the tops of small nutmeg melons so 
as to forma cover. Take out all the seeds and 
membrane and scoop out as much of the soft 
pulp as can easily be ‘removed. Cut this latter 
into small pieces. Place the seeds and mem- 
brane into a sieve to drain the juice,.then add 
the latter to one quart of whipped cream, 
sweetened; turn this into an ice cream freezer 
and turn until stiff. When ready to serve, 
take the shells, which should have been chilled 
on ice, place the frappe cream in alternate 
layers with the melon pulp. Fasten a narrow 
ribbon looped bow on the lids with long pins: 
set the melons on lace paper doilies and serve 
with cake. 


CucuMBER PickLes—I notice so many elab- 
orate recipes for cucumber pickles, involving 
much labor, that I wish every burdened house- 
keeper to know my simple and_ successful 
method, which I have used for twenty years. 
Wash the cucumbers, clean, and lay them in 
a crock or jar. Dissolve fine cooking salt in 
boiling water, making it quite strong, and pour 
over the cucumbers while hot. Cover and let 
stand twenty-four hours. Then pour off this 
brine, put the cucumbers in your pickle jar 
with layers of mixed spices between, and pour 
over them enough vinegar brought to the boil 
to cover. They will be ready to eat in a few 
days, are always firm and crisp, and will keep 
good two years.—Mrs J. W. J. 
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TOMATO WAFFLES 


Tomato Waffles 


Pare six medium-sized ripe tomatoes, chop 
very fine, add one level teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of white pepper, one tablespoon 
of butter, melted after measuring. Now add 
enough flour to make a thin griddlecake bat- 
ter; then beat three eggs until foamy and add. 
Sift half a teaspoon of baking soda (bicarbon- 
ate) into a little of the flour before adding. 
Have the waffle iron very hot, grease both 
upper and under lids, place a cooking spocnful 
of the batter into each section, close lid upon it 
and bake at least one minute on each side; 
when serving, cut the sections apart and ar- 
range on a napkin. Serve as an entree. 


Appetizing School Lunches 


By Marra A. HAwLEy 


Some thought should be given to the prep- 
aration of suitable food for children who are 
compelled to carry their luncheon to school. 
Paraffine paper may be bought for ten cents a 
hundred sheets, and it should be used for wrap- 
ping sandwiches, celery or cake. Cut the bread 
for sandwiches very thin, spread with sweet 
butter, and use a different filling every day. 
Graham or whole wheat bread, with seeded 
and minced dates, with chopped nuts scattered 
over them, makes delicious sandwiches. Buy 
English walnuts shelled, and keep them in a 
covered glass jar. Have the dates washed, 
dried and shredded, ready for use, and keep in 
a glass jar also. The dates and nuts take the 
place of meat nicely. When meat is used, 
mince it very fine, to make it sufficiently moist 
to spread nicely. Chili sauce, salad dressing, 
a little sweet cream or lemon juice may be 
added, according to one’s individual taste. 

Sardines minced and moistened with lemon 
juice make a dainty filling. Neufchatel cheese on 
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brown bread, or grated cheese on either white 
or brown bread, is very appetizing. A leaf of 
lettuce adds to the daintiness of cheese or mea 
sandwiches when it is to be had. Always hay 
some fruit in the box or basket—an apple, or- 
ange or banana; and for a little surprise occa 
sionally a few homemade candies, stuffed date; 
or figs. A little celery, a few olives, a little jar 
(beef extract jars are nice for this purpose} 
of cranberry or other jelly is always accepta- 
ble; a glass with pudding, custard or simple 
whipped cream, sweetened and flavored, is very 
nice. 

Avoid monotony. A cold luncheon is not 
tempting to a brain-weary teacher or child un- 
less prepared in an attractive manner. 


Creamed Chicken in Cucumbers 


This is a fine way to serve left-over chicken. 
Pare medium-sized cucumbers, then cut a slice 
from one side and remove the pulp, which 
should be reserved for a salad by cutting into 
small cubes; lay the cucumbers in a broth 
made of the chicken bones and remnants, sea- 
soning with salt and paprika; stew until the 
vegetable is just transparent, remove to slices 
of toasted bread, filling the center with minced 
creamed chicken; garnish with parsley. Any 
other meat, game, fowl or fish can be served 
in the same way. 


Cutt Sauce—A good rule for this favorite 
sauce is as follows: Peel and finely chop 
twelve large tomatoes, not overripe, and put 
into a preserving kettle with one large white 
onion finely chopped, and two cups of vinegar. 
Boil slowly one hour, stirring often, then add 
two rounding tablespoons of sugar, one round- 
ing tablespoon of salt, one level tablespoon of 
cinnamon, one rounding teaspoon each of 
cloves and ginger, a level teaspoon of black 
pepper and cayenne to make as hot as liked, 
and continue cooking slowly until as thick as 
desired. Seal in small jars. 


ScraATcHED CHINA—The scratches on Mrs 
O. J. F.’s hand-painted china are probably 
caused by the plates being laid one inside the 
other. When the plates cannot be set on a 
plate rail, make doilies of thin cotton flannel 
the size of the plates, buttonhole about the 
edge and lay one between the top and bottom 
of each plate. This precaution will prevent 
further scratches. 
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The Secret of Choice Pickles 
By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Beginners in pickling, of whom there are a 
goodly number each year, often meet with fail- 
ure because of lack of exactness in the rules 
given them. In the receipts which follow, care 
has been taken to make the directions per- 
fectly accurate, and frequent tests have estab- 
lished their excellence. Difference in vinegar 
often makes a great difference in the flavor of 
pickles. Pure cider vinegar makes the very 
best pickles. If the vinegar is too acid, dilute 
it with clear fresh water until of the desired 
strength. Keep pickles in glass, stone or 
woodenware, taking care to use nothing which 
has ever contained grease. Never boil pickles 
in brass or metal vessels of any kind; either 
g-aniteware or porcelain-lined kettles should 
be used. 


To Bottle Pickles 


Select small or medium-sized pickles of uni- 
form size. Wash each pickle separately, using 
for this purpose a small vegetable brush, then 
cover them with clear, cold water. Allow to 
stand from twelve to twenty-four hours, to 
become crisp and firm, changing the water 
once, if convenient. Drain in the evening and 

cover with boiling salted water, allowing a 
pa of salt to a gallon of water, and let 
them stand over night. The next morning 
drain them, cover with weak vinegar, allowing 
three pints of water and a level teaspoon of 
powdered alum for every pint of vinegar, and 
heat slowly until the boiling point is reached. 
Lift out at once with a skimmer and pack in 
stoneware or glass jars, distributing among 
them to each half-gallon jar a rounding table- 
spoon of the prepared mixed spices, a small 
red pepper and a thin round of horse-radish 
root. Dilute pure cider vinegar until of me- 
dium strength, heat to boiling, sweeten to 
taste with light brown sugar and pour boiling 
hot over the pickles, taking care to cover them 
well. To allow for shrinkage it is well to go 
over them a second or even a third time before 
sealing, but seal while hot. To prevent the 
formation of mold over the pickles, it is an 
excellent plant to put a piece of cotton batting 
over them directly under the lid. It is also a 
splendid plan to save all the olive bottles that 
are emptied during the year, sweeten them 
thoroughly and fill with the tiny pickles which 
are too expensive to bottle only for special 
oceasions. Follow the same rule given for the 
other pickles, only proportion the spices ac- 
cording to the size of the jar. Use new 
corks, fit them in securely, then dip the bottles 
in — sealing wax until the corks are well 
coated, 


Salt Cucumber Pickles 


These old-fashioned pickles are still great 
favorites in many homes, and while truly ex- 
cellent, are easily prepared, requiring but little 


CREAMED CHICKEN IN CUCUMBER 
[See Page 198] 


skill. Select large, thick, green cucumbers, 
leave on the stems and scrub gently with a 
small vegetable brush. Cover them with clear 
cold water until the next day, then drain and 
examine carefully, discarding all that are soft 
at the ends. Cover the bottom of a wooden 
cask or a large stone jar with a thin layer of 
common coarse salt, pack in the cucumbers in 
layers, and cover them with a salt brine strong 
enough to float an egg. Spread a cloth over 
the top, tucking it in closely around the edges, 
and on this a plate or board with a light weight 
on top (the weight should be only heavy 
enough to keep the pickles well under the 
brine), and then cover closely with a cloth or 
lid. Look after them fréquently at first, after- 
ward only occasionally; wash off the scum 
which probably will come to the surface, and 
remove the soft pickles, if any. In removing 
the cloth to wash them, take hold of each cor- 
ner and lift out gently, so none of the scum 
can get back into the cask. When ready to 
prepare some of the pickles for use, wash off 
thoroughly, take out the desired quantity, re- 
turn cloth, board and weight, and cover closely. 
Cover those which have been left out with 
clear cold water and change it often until they 
are sufficiently freshened, which can be deter- 
mined only by tasting. Boiling water may be 
used to hasten the process. Now place the 
pickles in a graniteware or porcelain-lined 
kettle, and cover with pure cider vinegar di- 
luted until of medium strength. Measure the 
vinegar and to each gallon add eight red pep- 
pers and four thin rounds of horse-radish root. 
Heat the pickles slowly to boiling, then remove 
to a stone jar, and by the next day they will 
be ready for use. The same vinegar may be 
used a second time, if after straining sufficient 
fresh vinegar is added to it to give to it the 
desired strength. 


Dill Pickles 


Select medium-sized cucumbers, wash gently 
with a brush and cover with clear cold water. 
The next day drain them, wipe dry, and pack 
closely together in self-sealing glass or stone 
jars, using plenty of fresh dill between the 
layers. To each half-gallon jar add also two 
small red peppers, a level teaspoon of pepper- 
corns, two bay leaves and two thin rounds of 
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horse-radish root. To six quarts of water add 
a pound of rock salt and a level teaspoon of 
powered alum. Heat the mixture to boiling, 
then add a quart of pure cider vinegar, and 
pour at once over the pickles, covering them 
well, and seal while hot. While fresh dill, if 
obtainable, should always be given the prefer- 
ence, because it imparts a better flavor to the 
pickles, yet dill seed in the proportion of a 
rounding tablespoon to each half-gallon jar 
may be substituted. Prepared according to 
this rule, dill pickles will keep indefinitely, and 
they are far superior in flavor to those usually 
purchased of leading dealers. 


Chopped Pickles 


Chop twenty-five medium-sized pickles with- 
out paring them, add two large white onions 
chopped very fine and one-third of a cup of 
salt. Mix them well, let stand over night, then 
drain thoroughly. Remove the seeds from 
two large green and two large red bell peppers, 
chop finely and add to the first mixture; add 
also a level tablespoon of white pepper and a 
rounding tablespoon each of white mustard 
seed, celery seed and juniper berries. Heat 
three cups of good cider vinegar to boiling, 
sweeten it to taste, strain and cool, then pour 
over the other ingredients. If it is not suffi- 
cient to moisten the mixture thoroughly, add 
more. Put into small jars, cover with a layer 
of cotton batting, adjust the corks or lids and 
seal. This should make about two quarts. 


French Pickles 


Wash thoroughly half a peck of green toma- 
toes, remove all the specks and chop them 
without paring. Chop also two large white 
onions, Mix these, add half a cup of salt, and 
let stand over night. The next morning drain 
thoroughly, cover with one pint of vinegar and 
two pints of water and boil for fifteen minutes, 
then drain again. Return to the preserving 
kettle, add three pints of vinegar and half a 
pound of light brown sugar mixed with two 
ounces of white mustard seed, one level table- 
spoon of ground cinnamon, one level teaspoon 
each of ground cloves and allspice, and a quar- 
ter of a teaspoon of cayenne. Boil fifteen min- 
utes, then bottle and seal. More spices and 
sugar may be added if not sufficiently seasoned 
to taste. Although very easily made, this is 
quite excellent, and like the rule following, it 
is quite convenient to have on hand to take 
the place of the more elaborate salads when 
time is rather precious. 


Chow Chow 


Wash thoroughly and chop without paring 
half a peck of green tomatoes; finely chop one 
large white head of cabbage; pare and chop 
six large cucumbers; clean thoroughly and cut 
into small dice one bunch of celery and finely 
chop one large white onion. Mix all together, 
add half a cup of salt and let stand over night. 
Clean one hundred tiny pickles and fifty small 
silver-skinned onions, put into separate jars, 
cover with strong salt water and let them stand 
over night. The next morning drain the first 


mixture thorovghly, wash off the pickles and 
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onions and wipe dry. Chop finely one large 
red mango pepper. Put all together into a 
preserving kettle, add two quarts of the best 
cider vinegar, diluted somewhat if very sharp, 
half a pound of granulated sugar, half an 
ounce each of turmeric and celery seed, one 
ounce of ground mustard and two ounces o: 
white mustard seed. Cook thirty minutes, 
then bottle and seal. 


Sliced Cucumber Relish 


While very simple, this relish is generally « 
prime favorite for winter use, being especial) 
nice with cold meats, pork chops or sausage. 
Purchase large green cucumbers, pare them 
and slice in rounds as for the table. To four 
quarts of cucumbers, measured after slicing 
add one-fourth of a cup of salt, let stand five 
or six hours, or over night, then drain in a 
cheesecloth bag, pressing out well. Cover a 
fourth of a cup of yellow mustard seeds with 
boiling water, let stand fifteen minutes, then 
drain. Put the cucumbers, mustard seeds, a 
rounding teaspoon of celery seed, a level tea 
spoon of white pepper, a shaking of cayenne, 
a quart of good cider vinegar and one-fourth 
of a cup of brown sugar all together in a 
granite kettle, and heat slowly to boiling. Let 
boil up well, then bottle and seal immediately. 


Chopped Cucumber Relish 


This is another simple and very excellent 
mixture with cucumbers forming the basis. 
Pare and chop fine half a peck of medium- 
sized cucumbers. Chop also two medium-sized 
white onions. Salt each Je pena. | over night, 
using about one-third of a cup of salt in all. 
Drain thoroughly the next morning and mix, 
and if the mixture seems too salty, cover with 
cold water and drain a second time. Then put 
into a granite kettle, add a rounding table- 
spoon each of celery seed and mustard seed, a 
level tablespoon of ground mustard, one-eighth 
of a teaspoon of cayenne pepper, half a cup of 
brown sugar and a pint of best vinegar.. Boil 
about ten minutes, then bottle and seal at once. 


Pepper Sauce 


Take six large green and six large red bell 
peppers, open, remove the seeds and chop 
finely, taking care to handle carefully, else they 
will burn the hands. Chop finely a medium- 
sized head of sweet white cabbage and two 
large white onions. Mix all together, cover 
with a quarter of a cup of salt, and let stand 
over night. If the mixture seems salty the 
next morning, add water-to dilute sufficiently, 
put into a cheesecloth bag and press out well 
with a wooden potato masher, using the hands 
as little as possible. Now put into a bowl and 
add a rounding tablespoon each of celery seed 
and white mustard seed. Dissolve a cup of 
white sugar in three cups of best cider vinegar, 
and pour the cold vinegar over all. Put into 
small jars, cover with cotton batting, adjust 
the corks or self-sealing lids, and seal cold. 
Although very hot, this mixture is deliciously 
flavored. Therefore, if preferred, the number 
of peppers used may be reduced. 
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Favorite Recipes of California Housekeepers 


Gathered from Homes Which Are Centers of Hospitality and Good 
Housekeeping 


From San Francisco 


Apricot Pudding 


Line a pudding dish with butter and dust 
with cracker crumbs. Put a row of peaches 
or apricots at the bottom. Take the yolks and 
whites of four eggs, beaten together, with a 
cup of powdered sugar in a double boiler, with 
the water underneath warm but not boiling. 
Beat in one egg at a time, allowing twenty 
minutes for the beating. Add a cup of flour 
and the juice of a lime or lemon, one teaspoon 
of vanilla and a pinch of salt. Pour this mix- 
ture over the apricots, and bake three-quarters 
- an hour in a moderate oven.—Mrs M. S. 
“isner,. 


Ambrosia for a Wedding Breakfast 


Four navel oranges, four bananas, one pine- 
apple, one grated cocoanut, one quart of the 
finest selected strawberries, one and a half 
pints of powdered sugar, one pint of cham- 
pagne, natural orange leaves and blossoms for 
garniture. Soak the pineapple (sliced) in the 
champagne long enough for the fruit to take 
up the flavor of the wine. Cut the oranges 
and pineapple in small pieces and the bananas 
crosswise and place in alternate layers, begin- 
ning with the pineapples, then the oranges and 
the bananas, scattering the strawberries so that 
they will show prettily here and there. Sprin- 


kle the sugar between the layers. Cover thickly 
with the grated cocoanut and place near ice for 
an hour. Serve in an ornamental glass dish 
with the liquor in which the pineapple was 
laid. Garnish with the orange leaves and 
blossoms.—Mary Hindle. 


Dried Apple Cake 


Two cups of syrup or molasses, three cups 
of dried apples, one cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoon of 
soda, four eggs, four cups of flour, one cup 
of currants (or more), one cup of raisins 
(or more), one teaspoon of cloves, one cup of 
cinnamon, one nutmeg, two teaspoons of yeast 
powder. Soak apples in as little water as 
possible over night; in the morning chop fine 
and boil one-half hour in molasses. When 
cold, add butter, sugar, and milk with soda 
dissolved, eggs, flour, fruit, spices, and yeast 
powder.—Mrs H. N. Stevens. 


Timbales of Spinach and Peas 


Five cents’ worth of spinach cooked in an 
open pot with a pinch of soda in the water; 
five cents’ worth of green peas cooked in an 
open pot with a pinch of soda. When done 
strain through a hair sieve. Add three slices 
of stale soaked milk bread, crust removed. 
Add salt, pepper and paprika, and the yolks of 
four eggs well beaten. The whites well beaten 
are then folded in. Butter timbale molds, 
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fill two-thirds with the mixture, and bake 
twenty-five minutes in a pan of boiling water. 
—Mrs M. S. Eisner. 


Panoche 


Boil two cups of brown sugar and one-half 
cup of water until the syrup spins a thread. 
Chop one cup of walnuts and stir into syrup 
until it becomes creamy. Flavor with vanilla. 
Spread on marble and cut in squares.—Mrs 
C. H. Whittier. 


Little Pigs in Blankets 


Large oysters, fat English bacon, pepper and 
salt, buttered toast. Season the oysters with 
pepper and salt. Wrap each in a very thin 
slice of bacon and fasten with a wooden tooth- 
pick. Have the chafing-dish very hot and 
cook the pigs just long enough to crisp the 
bacon, taking care not to let it burn. Serve 
hot on small pieces of toast. Garnish with 
parsley.—Miss Mattie E. Jewell. 


Bread Omelet 


Yolks of six eggs, one cup of milk; season 
with salt and pepper. Stir in the whites well 
beaten, then a cup of powdered crackers. Cook 
in a frying pan, or on a griddle, with as little 
butter as possible; then lay a hot dish over it, 
onto which turn the omelet.—Mrs Joseph Mat- 
toon. 


Cold Water Cakes 


Two eggs beaten very light, one pint cold 
water, one teaspoon salt; flour enough to make 
as thick as fritters; bake thoroughly in small 
tins filled full in a hot oven half an hour. To 
be eaten with butter—Mrs G. W. Morrison. 


Walnut Wafers 


One-half pound of brown sugar, one-half 
pound of walnut meats slightly broken but 
not chopped, three even teaspoons of flour, one 
quarter of a teaspoon of baking powder, one- 
third of a teaspoon of salt, two eggs. Beat the 
eggs, add sugar, salt, flour and lastly meats. 
Drop in small spoonfuls on well buttered pans, 
and bake until brown. Remove from pans as 
soon as baked. Any other nuts may be used. 
—Miss Mattie E. Jewell. 


Oakland Dainties 


Cheese Croquettes (for a salad course) 


One pound of grated cheese, four eggs, pinch 
of cayenne, salt. Beat the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir it into the cheese with salt 
and cayenne, mold into balls the size of a 
walnut, dip into some beaten yolk of egg, and 
then roll in finely browned bread crumbs. Fry 
quickly in a deep kettle of boiling lard. Serve 
warm in a platter, garnished with lettuce.— 
Mrs I. A. Baldwin. 


Strawberry Shortcake (original) 


Two cups of flour, four teaspoons of baking 
powder, one-half teaspoon of salt, one egg, one- 
third of a cup of butter, one-half cup of milk. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Chop the butter 
in with a knife. Beat egg until light, and add 


it to the milk. Spread the mixture in one 
layer in a jelly cake tin, and bake twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. When cake is done, make 
an incision one inch from edge all around the 
top. Be very careful to cut only deep enough 
to allow this top to be lifted off in one piece 
Take out a little of the soft center, fill the 
cavity with crushed strawberries and sugar 
and replace the top. Arrange the large: 
berries over the top and serve. To prepare th 
berries, crush the small berries lightly, add 
one-fourth of a cup of sugar to each cup of 
the fruit, let stand fifteen to twenty minutes, 
strain off any excess of juice, and put with the 
sauce. A_ plain biscuit dough may be use: 
instead of the recipe given, but it is not so 
delicate in flavor. If the biscuit dough is used 
the proportions should be two cups of flow 
four teaspoons of baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, three, tablespoons of butter or 
butter and lard, and three-fourths of a cup of 
milk. 

Strawberry sauce for the shortcake: Equa! 
amounts of sugar and fruit. Crush the fruit 
with a wooden potato masher, add sugar, stir 
well and let stand one hour or more. Strain 
through fine wire sieve, and serve with the 
shortcake in place of cream. Currants or rasp- 
berries may be used instead of the straw 
berries—Miss M. E. Voorhees. 


Tapioca Pudding 


Boil five tablespoons of tapioca (previously 
soaked) in one pint of milk, small pinch of 
salt, butter size of a walnut. Boil until clear 
Add yolks of ten eggs, one cup of sugar, half 
pint of milk, three tablespoons of cocoanut, 
then boil fifteen minutes. Pour in baking dish 
and bake fifteen minutes. Beat whites, just 
before serving add two teaspoons of pulver- 
ized sugar on top and brown slightly.—Mrs 
k. Craft. 

Ajutla Potatoes 

Cut up half a dozen medium-sized potatoes 
on the potato slicer and place in a pudding 
pan. Pour over them enough fresh milk to 
cover well; add pepper and salt to taste, and 
drop small lumps of butter all over the sur- 
face of the milk. Place in a moderate oven 
and bake two hours. Every twenty minutes 
stir the potatoes up from the bottom of the 
pan so as to turn under the crust which forms 
on top. Twenty minutes before serving allow 
the crust to form and do not disturb again.— 
Anita de Laguna. 


Roast of Veal or Mutton (for small family. 

Original) 

Boil one onion cut up small in one quart of 
water well seasoned with pepper and salt for 
five minutes. Take six mutton chops or three 
veal cutlets and pile one on top of the other in 
the middle of a small double roasting pan. 
Then take several slices of stale bread and 
cover the meat with them, one slice on top and 
the others arranged around it. Then lift the 
onion out of the water and throw it away. 
Pour the seasoned water over the meat and 
bread, thoroughly soaking the b:ead a d filling 
the pan half full. Set the pan in a quick oven 
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without the cover until the bread is well 
browned, then cover and roast one hour. 
When ready to serve, thicken the gravy with a 
little flour. If it should be found difficult to 
lift the roast out of the pan, one can use a 
pudding dish which has a metal cover for the 
table-—Anita de Laguna. 
Split Biscuit 

One egg, well beaten, one teaspoon of sugar, 
one-third yeast cake dissolved in one cup of 
warm (not hot) milk, salt, one tablespoon of 
butter. Flour enough to make a stiff batter. 
Set over night and in the morning work in 
enough flour to roll out. Roll out one-half 
of an inch thick, spread over lightly with but- 
ter, fold over, cut out and raise again, baking 
in a quick oven.—Mrs LeRoy G. Harvey. 


Sacramento Cookery 


Creamed Chicken with Mushrooms 


Mix four cups of meat cut from boiled fowl 
and cut into dice with one can mushrooms 
quartered. Make a sauce of two tablespoons 
of butter, two tablespoons of flour, one tea- 
spoon of salt, one saltspoon each of pepper and 
celery salt, one pinch of mace, one pint of 
milk. Mix well with the meat part, pour into 
a baking dish and after covering with cracker 
crumbs and lumps of butter, bake for about 
forty minutes.—Mrs G. M. Dixon. 

Eggs a la Normandie 

Drop four eggs in the bottom of a baking 
dish and sprinkle with salt and a layer of Cali- 
fornia oysters, shrimps and truffles. Cover 
this with a rich cream sauce, sprinkle grated 
cheese and bread crumbs on top and brown in 
oven quickly and serve.-—Mrs Adolph Scheld. 


Deviled Rabbit 


A small tin of deviled ham (one-quarter 
pound), four eggs well beaten together, one- 
half pint of cream, one cup of grated cream 
cheese, salt and cayenne to taste. Mix all to- 
gether, and stir in chafing-dish until it thickens 
to the consistency of scrambled eggs. This is 
to be cooked in chafing-dish over boiling water. 
—Mrs G. C. Simmons. 

Orange Salad 

Peel and slice three large oranges. Chop 
fine one-half cup of walnut meats. Line salad 
bowl with crisp, dainty lettuce, toss in nut 
meats with oranges, and chill in refrigerator. 
Just before —— pour over mayonnaise 
dressing. Use lemon > instead of vinegar 
in dressing —Mrs E. P. Colgan. 


Black Bean Soup 


Soak all night two big coffee cups of black 
turtle beans. The next morning put them into 
kettle with a large soup bone. Simmer all day, 
stirring occasionally, and mashing the beans. 
Strain and stand over night. and next morn- 
ing remove the cold grease. An hour before 
dinner reheat it. Add one-half a small tea- 
spoon of cloves, same of allspice. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Two teaspoons of lemon juice 
and a good teaspoonful of brown sugar. Just 
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before serving add a wineglass of sherry 
Have two hard-boiled eggs chopped a little =a 
thin slices of lemon in the tureen. Pour the 
hot soup in, and it is ready to serve. 

This soup may be used the same day as 
cooked, but it is not so good as on the second 
day. —Mrs William Skeels. 


Sherry Punch 


Allow one lime for each person, one table- 
spoon of sugar to each lime, one can of grated 
pineapple for any number over twenty. For 
less than twenty use less pineapple. One box 
of halved strawberries, or sliced oranges in 
place of strawberries. Put large lump of ice 
into bowl, about five pounds for a gallon of 
sherry, and pour the mixture over the ice. 
Add sherry wine until you have the desired 
quantity of punch. Sometimes add last a small 
quantity of Jamaica rum to flavor.—Mrs D. A 
Lindley. 

Chocolate Sponge Cake 

Ten eggs, one and one-fourth cups of sugar, 
one soup plate of nuts chopped fine (almonds 
if preferred), one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful of cloves, one of allspice, one 
of citron chopped fine, one big cup of cracker 
dust, four tablespoons of white wine, four 
sticks of chocolate—Mrs H. Weinstock. 


Orange Marmalade 


One dozen fine navel er. weigh them. 
Slice very thin, skin and all Two pints of 
water to one pound of oranges. Soak twenty- 
four hours. Boil gently, uncovered, until a 
fork will easily penetrate the skins. Take off 
the stove and let cool. Measure again, and to 
each pint add one and one-quarter pounds of 
sugar. Cook one and three-quarters hours, 
without stirring. Then add the juice of five 
lemons. It is not necessary to seal the marma- 
lade.—Mrs G. W. Lorenz. 


Green Tomato Pickle 


One-half bushel, or one-half a box, of green 
tomatoes, sliced thin; one dozen big onions, 
one-half dozen green peppers, chopped fine, 
one large head of celery. Put into large kettle 
in layers and sprinkle each layer with salt, 
and let stand over night. Next day rinse and 
drain well. Mix one ounce of ginger, one 
ounce of allspice, one ounce of mace, one ounce 
of mustard seed, one-half ounce of turmeric, a 
few cloves, one pound of brown sugar. Put in 
strong vinegar and boil three-quarters of an 
hour. If preferred, use one ounce of celery 
— in place of vegetable—Mrs W. L. With- 
erbee. 


Chicken Tamales 


Two quarts of hulled corn, which may be 
bought canned. Grind through a meat chopper. 
Mix to a paste with two tablespoons of melted 
butter, salt and cayenne pepper. One old 
chicken, steamed until tender, with a suspicion 
of garlic, salt, a pinch of cominos, and a pinch 
of oragano. Take two dozen dry Chili pep- 
pers, scald for half an hour, remove the seeds, 
scrape the pulp from the skin, add this pulp 
to the chicken stew; thicken slightly. Shape 
the corn husks with scissors, soak in warm 
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water for an hour. Spread three or four with 
the corn paste; fill one large husk with chicken 
stew, fold over and roll paste-lined husks 
around. Tie the ends together with a piece of 
corn husk. Heat thoroughly in a steamer.— 
Mrs M. R. Beard. 


Breast of Veal Roasted 


Have the butcher make a pocket in the 
length of the breast. Take dry bread crumbs 
and moisten just enough to chop. Also chop 
a quarter of a pound of eastern dry fat salt 
pork. If you have bits of steak or chop, add 
with pork. Sage and parsley to taste. Pepper 
and salt, also a piece of butter half the size of 
an egg. Salt the inside of the pocket and fill 
with dressing, closing the end. Rub the out- 
side of the roast with salt. Cut several slits, 
into which place thin slices of the salt pork. 
Put into the pan with a cup of water. Roast 
for two hours with a good fire, adding water 
when needed and basting frequently. Make 
gravy of drippings in the pan thickened with 
flour and a piece of butter.—Mrs E. B. Purnell. 


Oyster Poulette 


One tablespoon of butter, one heaping table- 
spoon of flour, one cup of broth (chicken, beef 
or mutton), one cup of cream or milk. Season 
to taste with salt, pepper and lemon juice, thin 
with oyster broth, if necessary. Chopped pars- 
ley and one can of oysters. Place the butter in 
a saucepan and let melt, then stir in the flour 
till it is perfectly smooth. Add the broth, then 
the cream, stirring constantly; add parsley, 
pepper and salt. Then add part of the liquor 
from the oysters, keeping the remainder with 
the oysters in a pan on the back of the stove 
just to warm them. Take off the stove and 
add the beaten yolks of the eggs, stirring in 
well. Now add the oysters and the rest of the 
liquor. Serve at once, for if allowed to stand 
the oysters shrivel—Mrs W. A. Hughson. 


From Elk Grove 


Orange Jelly with Bananas 


Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cup 
cold water until soft; add one cup boiling 
water, juice of one lemon, one cup sugar and 
one pint orange juice; stir until sugar is dis- 
solved, and strain. Cover the bottom of a 
glass dish or mold with sliced bananas, pour 
in some of the mixture, let this become a little 
stiff, then more sliced banana, and so on. Use 
about three bananas.—Miss Eva Kerr 


Chicken Croquettes 


One cold boiled chicken (veal will answer 
the purpose) chopped fine, then take a pint of 
sweet milk and when the milk is boiled stir 
into it two large tablespoonfuls of flour, made 
thin in a little cold milk. After the flour is 
well cooked with the milk, put in a piece of 
. butter the size of an egg, add salt and pepper, 
stir all well into the chicken, roll up with your 
hands, dip first into an egg beaten, then into 
cracker crumbs, fry in hot lard and butter.— 
Mrs Joseph Kerr. 
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From San Diego 
Chili Sauce 


Twelve large ripe tomatoes, peeled, four 
ripe or green peppers, two onions, two table- 
spoons salt, two tablespoons sugar; chop fine 
each separately, boil one and one-half hours 
and bottle for future use—Kate O. Sessions. 


Crumb Griddlecakes 


One cup of well browned bread crumbs, two 
tablespoons of flour, one teaspoon of baking 
powder, a pinch of salt, a pinch of sugar, milk 
to make it thin so it will pour from a spoon. 
one egg broken into the batter and beaten well 
for a minute. Bake immediately on a hot 
griddle. If a large family is to be served add 
the crumbs to a part of the liquid at a time, 
because if the batter is allowed to stand, the 
crumbs become too moist and the result is not 
as good.—Miss J. Cochran. 


St Denis Cream of Tomato Soup 


One quart beef stock, one quart tomato 
juice, one pint sweet cream, salt and soda. 
Heat beef stock, stew and strain tomatoes 
until you have a quart of juice. Heat and add 
to the stock. Thicken with a little cornstarch. 
Heat the cream, to which add slowly the 
tomato soup. Do not let boil after pouring 
together. Add salt to taste and just before 
serving add a small pinch of soda. To keep 
hot, it is best to use a double boiler. The 
finer the cream, the finer the soup.—Mrs Israel 
Washburn. 


Tomato Cups Salad 


As many tomatoes, firm and red, as you will 
serve plates at table. With a sharp knife re- 
move a slice from bottom of fruit, then taking 
care not to bruise the outer skin deftly hollow 
out the tomato, placing the flesh in a bowl and 
chopping fine. Add three or four. green pep- 
pers, an onion (preferably green onions), a 
head of crisp blanched lettuce, a dozen olives 
with stones removed, and season to taste with 
either a salad dressing, or vinegar, salt and 
pepper. With a teaspoon fill the tomatoes with 
the mixture, and place a tiny lettuce leaf on 
each one. Place on ice, and later serve on 
individual dishes, garnished with lettuce.— 
Belle Sumner Angier. 


To Prepare Canned Salmon for the Table 


This recipe, though apparently simple, makes 
a delicious dish. Take a pound can of salmon. 
remove bones, and place in stewpan, adding 
one pint of milk, and bring to a boil. Add 
butter size of a half egg, and salt to taste. 
After which roll two or three soda crackers 
to a fine powder, and add just before taking to 
the table—Claire Montgomery. 


Spanish Salad 


One dozen firm ripe tomatoes, chopped fine; 
four green or red peppers, firm fleshed, 
minced; one onion, chopped fine; about two 
tablespoons cider vinegar; salt. Serve on crisp 
lettuce leaves, blanched.—Mrs J. Lyckburg. 
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The Pure Food Campaign 


Massachusetts, already a warm place for 
adulterated foods, has become still hotter by 
reason of a law which went into effect July 1, 
whereby the names of adulterated food prod- 
ucts and their makers must. be published. 

The National Bureau of Medicines and 
Foods, incorporated recently, undertakes to 
examine foods and medicines which are not 
controlled products, such as are free to science 
and to commerce, and place the pure, genuine 
and good products under its auspices. Per- 
sons submitting such foods and medicines as 
are under the auspices of the bureau, in the 
original package, may have them examined 
for a nominal fee. Willful adulteration, 
sophistication or misbranding of foods which 
are under the auspices of the bureau will be 
punished by the dropping of the maker’s name 
from the bureau’s list of those marketing 
under its auspices. 

State Analyst Eaton of Illinois in his annual 
report makes a plea in behalf of a recognized 
authority on foods, something similar to the 
United States pharmacopeia, which is the rec- 
ognized standard for drugs. He suggests that 
standards for foodstuffs be adopted and that 
they be framed by men thoroughly familiar 
with foodstuffs, better by persons beyond the 
influence of trade interests. In his opinion, 
the proper body to take up this work would 
be the national association of state food com- 
missioners, with the aid of their chemists and 
perhaps of the United States department of 
agriculture. During the year 1901, says this 
report, 980 samples of food were analyzed, of 
which 642 were found pure. All the samples 
of oleo examined were reported adulterated. 
Many contained aniline and methyl orange 
as coloring matter. Nearly all were obtained 
of buyers who represented the articles as 
creamery butter. Mr Eaton suggests that as a 
rule consumers are innocent users of adulter- 
ated articles; that housewives, not suspicious 
that their flavoring extracts and spices are 
adulterated, do not attribute unsatisfactory re- 
sults to this cause, when, as a matter of fact, 
that is where the trouble lies. He thinks that 
if retailers appreciated these facts, there would 
soon be a greatly diminished trade in adul- 
terated goods. 

It is averred in a trade paper that the real 
object of the Association of Manufacturers and 
Distributers of Food Products, recently incor- 
porated in New Jersey, is to secure the passage 
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of a national pure food law and the adoption 
by the health authorities of the various states 
of regulations in conformity therewith. At 
present formulas which are perfectly lawful 
in one state make trouble when the foods 
prepared by them are shipped into other states. 
It is obvious that no manufacturer can be ex- 
pected to manufacture an article by a different 
formula for every state in the union. The 
association includes some of the biggest pick- 
ling and preserving concerns in the country. 

The supreme court of Minnesota has de- 
cided that there is nothing in the law of that 
state to prevent the use of borax in preserving 
meat offered for sale. 

A rigid baking powder law will go into 
effect in Massachusetts April 1, 1903. After 
that date any person in the state who manu- 
factures for sale, sells or offers for sale any 
baking powder, or mixture to be used as such, 
must have on every box, can or package a 
label, on which is printed in a designated style 
of type the name and residence of the manu- 
facturer and the ingredients of the powder. 
Violators of this law will be subject to a fine 
of not less than ten dollars or more than one 
hundred dollars for each offense. There are 
no apparent loopholes in the law. 

The comparative harmlessness of tinned 
food is indicated by the results of an investi- 
gation by the Canadian government among 
the physicians of the Dominion. Of five thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-eight physicians, 
answers were received from one thousand 
three hundred and thirteen, of whom nineteen 
per cent gave instances of diseases which they 
attributed to tinned food within a period of 
seven years. Only fifteen persons died during 
these years of disease attributed to canned 
goods. The responsibility for some of this 
disease was laid to the use of food which had 
remained in cans some time after they had 
been opened. The government report says 
that printed warning should be given on the 
label of each tin against allowing any of the 
contents to remain in it after opening, and 
against using the contents if it has any un- 
usual taste or smell or the can shows any 
other indications of decomposition. These in- 
dications should be described on the label. 


THE ELDERBERRY can be made into pies as 
good as blue or blackberry by adding one 
dessertspoon of sharp vinegar to each pie, and 
then proceeding as with any berry pie. They 
should bake rather slowly. 
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The Foundation Age 


[Concluded] 
By Dr Avice M. Perry 


By the time our child reaches six years of 
age he should be eating all kinds of plain 
and digestible food: even yet the evening meal 
should be simple; if he is kept up much past 
that meal let him have a little light food before 
he is put to bed. A hungry child does not 
sleep well. 

There are some things that a child less than 
six years old ought never to eat. He should 
avoid all high seasonings, fried foods, pork, 
potatoes, except boiled or baked, cake and 
pastry, gravies, tea, coffee, pickles, cheese, 
nuts, cabbage and turnips. 

Most children crave sweets, and need more 
of them in proportion to their weight than 
adults do. It is well to put a teaspoonful of 
sugar of milk into each glass of milk that they 
drink. Maple sugar or good clear molasses 
on their cereal in the morning is relished and 
is a better sweet than cane sugar for them. 
Fresh honey in the comb usually agrees with 
them, and is a good, wholesome sweet. As 
for candy, children are better off without it, 
unless homemade molasses candy or fresh 
marshmallows. During the summer months 
children, as well as their elders, need to eat 
less meat and more vegetables. 


THE BATH AND DRESS 


The daily bath is a most important factor in 
the care of a child. After the first day of his 
life, bathe him all over every day. Be careful 
that he is not chilled during the process, but 
a child that is bathed every day is not so 
apt to take cold from his bath as one who is 
bathed only once a week. It is not the least 
of the duties that we owe to the children to 
see that their little bodies are kept sweet and 
clean. For the first two months a sponge 
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bath is the best; after that a large washbowl 
makes a good bathtub for baby till he out- 
grows it. Should he show signs of becoming 
chilled while in the bath, dip a Turkish towel 
in the warm water and wrap it about the ex- 
posed parts of his body. This is often a wise 
precaution to use in bathing a delicate child. 
The temperature of the bath may vary accord- 
ing to the weather and the sensitiveness of 
the child. It is well after a bath to wring the 
sponge out of cold water and wipe the body 
rapidly over with that before drying. During 
the summer a quick sponging off of the heated 
little body before his nightgown is put on is 
a great comfort. 

Only two rules are necessary in the clothing 
of a child during the first few years of his 
life. Dress him warmly and loosely. It is a 
great blessing to babies that the long and 
heavy skirts are a thing of the past. Now 
the long clothes are of reasonable length and 
weight, and are soon changed for the short 
skirts which allow the little limbs free play. 
Kicking is the most important part of a baby’s 
exercise. It is well to shorten the skirts as 
soon as the third or fourth month. Dress 
his legs in long woolen stockings pinned to the 
diaper, and let him kick. Be sure that his 
feet are always warm and that he does not 
lie in a draught. A baby is not so very old 
before he begins to kick the covers off at 
night. When he begins this habit make his 
nightgowns to extend half a yard below his 
feet; by running a tape through the hem and 
drawing it close you will have the best of 
baby, who may kick as much as he pleases, 
but cannot uncover his feet. After a year or 
two little nightgowns with feet may be made 
for him. 

The underwear of children should be of 
wool the year around; for the summer a very 
light weight (almost gauze) may be used, but 
it should be all wool. The knit woolen band 
should be kept over the kidneys and bowels 
up to the beginning of the third year, and 
beyond that period if the child has digestive 
disturbances, or is delicate in any way. Be 
sure that it is pulled smoothly down over the 
bowels. Knit bands can be bought at any store 
where children’s goods are carried. 


SLEEP FOR CHILDREN 
Up to the “second period” of a child's 
growth (six years), see that he has all the 


sleep possible. Well children may be usually 
gotten into the habit of sleeping, although they 
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are more often gotten out of it. From the 
first day of his life a child should sleep alone; 
during his first year try to have him take two 
naps every day. About 9 or 10 o’clock in 
the morning, after feeding him, loosen his 
clothing, take off his shoes, and put him to bed 
in a cool, well ventilated and darkened room 
in the most quiet corner of the house, and 
leave him alone. If this is regularly done he 
will usually accept the situation, go quietly to 
sleep and sleep for an hour or more. At 2 
o'clock, or thereabouts, repeat the same thing. 
It is much better to put him in bed awake at 
night than to rock him to sleep, but if he 
seems timid do not force him to remain with- 
out a light. To make him do this seems need- 
lessly cruel, and I am firmly convinced that 
such a strain upon the tender nerves some- 
times lays the foundation for serious nervous 
troubles which develop later on. 

After the first year it is usually difficult to 
persuade a child to take the two daily naps, 
but keep them up as long as possible. The rest 
in the afternoon should be insisted upon to the 
sixth year, and as much longer as possible. 
There is no danger that he will get too much 
sleep, and an hour in bed in a darkened, quiet 
room every day is a good nerve rest for an 
active child, even though he does not sleep. 

If a child should sweat excessively durmg 
his sleep, rub him dry with a bath towel which 
has been wrung out of a strong solution of 
salt and water and dried. The daily use of 
this salt towel is a capital tonic for a delicate 
child. 

FRESH AIR FOR THE CHILDREN 

Give the little ones fresh air always and 
plenty of it. Have the living and sleeping 
rooms well ventilated, but be watchful for 
draughts. A baby born in midwinter would 
better be kept indoors until the weather has 
a touch of spring, but after the first month of 
his life he may be given an airing every day 
unless it is damp. Throw the windows in one 
or more rooms wide open, wrap him well, and 
carry him in the arms or wheel him in his 
carriage through them for a little while; ten 
or fifteen minutes is long enough at first, but 
the time may be gradually lengthened. This 
is an excellent way to give a bit of out-of- 
doors to any child that is, for some reason, 
confined to the house. 

Damp air is to be avoided for all children. 
Even those past infancy are best off indoors 
upon a damp day; but try to see that they get 
out every day that is dry. Never mind if it 


is cold. See that they are dressed warmly; 
that the feet and legs are well protected, and 
send them along. 

When the little ones come in from playing 
in the cold it is wise to take off their shoes and 
toast their feet for a few minutes, and if the 
stockings seem the least bit damp they should 
be changed. During the warm weather let 
the children live out of doors. <A child who 
can pass the first few years of his life in the 
country is to be congratulated. Given a sen- 
sible mother, good, wholesome food, and all 
out of doors, a child has everything that is 
needed to build the foundation sound and 
solid. 

In the city the “sand pile” is a godsend to 
the little ones. It is a good idea to surround 
the pile with a low board fence; this keeps 
the little children within bounds and prevents 
much scattering of sand. And be generous in 
the amount of sand. If it is necessary to 
economize it would better be in something that 
the children cannot enjoy or miss. 

THE CHILDREN’S WELFARE 

We sometimes hear it said that this genera- 
tion lives too much for the children. Well, 
they are the coming men and women who will, 
in their turn—it is hoped—live for the chil- 
dren. We bring the helpless little ones into 
this hurrying, scurrying, back-aching, heart- 
breaking world without so much as “by your 
leave.” After having forced life and its prob- 
lems upon them can we, in simple justice, do 
less than to help equip them as thoroughly as 
possible, physically and mentally, for the war- 
fare? The only care-free time in life is during 
childhood—one might almost say babyhood— 
and it takes so little to make the children 
happy when they are well. If they are not 
well there is fault somewhere. When a child 
is cross, ugly and unhappy, study it. There is 
usually—always—a reason for that condition. 

We have seen several cases of spinal curva- 
ture which had reached an alarming degree 
before discovery. It is hard to see just how 
such a condition can be present and escape 
notice. Watch the backs of growing children. 

Another trouble which often comes on in- 
sidiously is hip disease. If a child should 
begin to walk a little lame at times, and espe- 
cially if he should complain of a pain in his 
knee, lose no time in consulting a physician. 
It may be nothing of account, but it might 
mean a greit deal. 

Do not let young children take long walks. 
The arch of the foot is not yet strong, and may 
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be permanently weakened by overuse at this 
period. Up to at least ten years of age they 
should wear no shoes except those with spring 
heels. 

Earache, a common complaint in childhood, 
should not go unnoticed. For immediate re- 
lief, heat a little neat’s foot oil in a teaspoon, 
add three or four drops of laudanum, and 
drop it in the ear. Be careful that it is not 
too hot. Stop the ear with cotton; bind a 
flannel folded in several thicknesses over it, 
and lay a small hot water bottle over all. This 
treatment will usually relieve the present at- 
tack of pain, but do not allow repeated attacks 
to go without medical attention. 

Should a child at any time begin to lose 
weight rapidly you may be sure there is some 
serious cause at work, and should lose no 
time in trying to find out what it is. Blessed 
are the mother and child who have an intelli- 
gent, conscientious physician to help them 
through the “foundation age,” and he (or she) 
should be largely depended upon. 

Much giving of medicine without the advice 
of the doctor is not wise, but there are three 
remedies that every mother may keep and 
often use to advantage. 

Castor oil is a most excellent remedy, and 
may be used in an attack of indigestion, in a 
sudden attack of cold or fever; in fact I can 
think of no condition in which it would do 
harm, and it often does good. The “aromatic” 
castor oil is perfectly palatable, so the old 
dread need not hinder its use. Dose, one-half 
to two teaspoonfuls. 

Syrup of rhubarb is another capital remedy 
for children. When the breath is bad, the 
tongue coated, and the bowels are either con- 
stipated or too open, from one-half to two 
teaspoonfuls of syrup of rhubarb, together 
with a lightened and less solid diet than usual, 
will often set things all right. A fluid diet is 
usually best in all acute attacks of childhood. 

The third remedy for the child’s medicine 
shelf is wine of ipecac. Should it become 
necessary to use an emetic there is none better 
than this. One-half a teaspoonful, repeated 
every ten minutes if necessary, will usually 
produce free vomiting. If a child is suddenly 
attacked with croup lose no time in sending for 
a doctor, and then lose no time in waiting for 
him. Apply cloths wrung out of hot water 
to the throat and give the ipecac freely. Often 
by the time the doctor reaches you there will 
be nothing for him to do except to nod ap- 
proval of your treatment and pocket his fee. 
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Habits of neatness, truthfulness and self- 
control can never be too early formed; the 
second period of childhood should find the 
foundations for these virtues well laid. Who 
has not had some meal made very unpleasant 
by some smeary child sitting opposite? |) 
is most provoking; but do not fail to place the 
blame where it belongs, with the mother who 
allows her child to become an object almost 
of repulsion. It is not difficult to teach a 
child to eat properly, and then its presence at 
the table will be a pleasure instead of a dread. 
Self-control is hard enough for all of us. 
Childhood is the best time to root it. Do not 
allow a child to become disappointed if you 
can help it, but when disappointment does 
come, let him see that it is the way of life, 
and must be made the best of. 

Probably the best way to teach truthfulness 
to a child is to be truthful with him. While 
an untruth should never be allowed to go 
unnoticed, be sure that it is an untruth before 
you treat it as such. The imagination of a 
child is so vivid that it is hard to tell if deceit 
enters into the lie which he tells or not. 

The first five or six years of life might well 
be called “The Foundation Age.” See to it 
that there are as few weak places in the foun- 
dation as is possible to have. 


TicHt Drapers—A paper on this subject 
was read at the last annual meeting of the 
American pediatric society by Dr A. C. Cot- 
ton of Chicago. He said that diapers should 
be made of cheesecloth, loosely applied and 
abundantly padded with absorbent cotton, 
which should be destroyed as soon as soiled. 
Speaking of the extreme flexibility of the in- 
fant pelvis, he said that the steady, general 
compression of a tight diaper tended to retard 
the growth and development of the structure, 
and expressed the opinion that tight diapers 
might be responsible for a certain per cent of 
malformation. Some baby-clothes were shown 
to the society, the main feature of which con 
sisted in a bag-shaped gown gathered at the 
neck, with an enlargement at the shoulders. 
A drawstring was inserted at the bottom so 
that the garment might be closed and exclude 
draughts. 


REMEMBER always, that in the eyes of a 
woman, you have to be manly; that is to say, 
generous, magnanimous. A woman will rather 
forgive an act of brutality than an act oi 
meanness in the man she loves.—Max O’Rell. 
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Insomnia from Wrong Diet 


“Human Documents” from a Young Men’s 
Christian Association Doctor 


A young man thirty-one years of age, living 
on a farm, but working in the city, came to 
our association for treatment. He weighed 
one hundred and eight pounds, was sixty-four 
inches high, and of slight build, though well 
developed. He was of a nervous disposition. 
His vitality at the beginning of treatment was 
very low, nerves irritable, and he suffered 
from constant indigestion and severe head- 
aches. He found great difficulty in going to 
sleep, and frequently awoke at night, unable 
to sleep again for hours. In this case, the 
cause of the condition was not want of mus- 
cular exercise, but rather an overstimulation 
of the nervous system through excessive ex- 
ercise of a competitive nature, together with 
error in diet. Throughout the previous year 
he had taken active part in all competitive 
games, especially basket ball, and had assumed 
a great many duties in church and Y MCA 
outside his daily vocation. 

We prescribed the discontinuance of par- 
ucipation in exciting games; slow muscular 
body-building exercises; especially abdominal 
work, to be taken mostly at home. In diet, 
the use of tea, coffee and condiments was 
strictly forbidden, also the use of flesh foods 
and fried foods, for a time, and the eating of 
fresh fruit was advised. He was urged to 
sleep in an abundance of fresh air, with no 
more covering than was sufficient to keep 
warm. As the result of this course of treat- 
ment, the first improvement noted was that of 
the digestion. This was manifestly improved 
in two weeks’ time, and was excellent at the 
end of four weeks. The headaches gradually 
disappeared until he was wholly free from 
them. Sleeplessness has completely disap- 
peared, so that he sleeps easily and soundly. 
The chief improvement of this man is his gain 
in nerve force and vitality. He claims to be 
a new man. 

One of the most obstinate cases of insomnia 
with which we have had to deal was that of 
a bank man, thirty-five years of age, married, 
and with a family of three children. He 
weighed about one hundred and_ twenty 
pounds, was slightly built, but reasonably well 
developed. He was one of those men whom 
one terms “a bundle of nerves”; impulsive, 
intense and high strung in every act of life; 
one who does not know what it is to relax. 


He came to the examination room almost in 
despair. He had been dosing for constipation 
and indigestion, with numerous physicians, for 
years, and the trouble had rather increased. 
He was almost daily subject to exceedingly 
severe headaches, and he felt that if improve- 
ment could not soon be secured he must give 
up his work as teller of the bank. The climax 
of his woes was the most persistent insomnia. 
Often for many nights in succession, sleep 
refused to visit him until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, or later, and then only to let him 
toss in a restless, semi-somnambulent state. 
It is to be noted that this individual, in spite 
of indigestion and constipation, was a man of 
ravenous appetite. He was a heavy eater, in- 
dulging in flesh food three times per day. The 
principal causes of insomnia in this case ap- 
pear to have been: a naturally nervous tem- 
perament; indigestion and constipation; the 
use of tea, coffee and condiments; the excess- 
ive use of flesh foods; impure air in sleeping 
rooms. 

The prescription given was as follows: all- 
round body-building exercise three times a 
week, and daily, special abdominal exercises 
to be taken morning and evening at home. In 
the matter of diet he was advised to discon- 
tinue the use of tea, coffee and all stimulating 
drinks, condiments, fried foods and meat. His 
diet should consist chiefly of fresh fruit, thor- 
oughly cooked grains and legumes, well-pre- 
pared nut foods and plenty of pure water. He 
was instructed in abdominal massage. To this 
course of treatment the digestive apparatus 
responded very quickly. In three weeks’ time 
the activity of the bowels was free and reg- 
ular; digestion was normal, and with the re- 
storing of the normal functions of the digestive 
system, the severe headaches disappeared as 
if by magic; the man gained weight rapidly, 
and his general vitality quickly improved. Yet 
with all this improvement, sleep was but little 
improved. He was advised to omit the exer- 
cises before retiring in the evening, and to 
take, instead, a warm bath and gentle massage. 
This enabled him to get to sleep more easily, 
but only to awake later in the night and to 
continue wakefulness as hitherto. It was then 
discovered that for fear the children would 
take cold, the family allowed themselves to 
sleep in inadequately ventilated rooms. This 
defect was at once remedied, with the result 
that sleep was improved to a considerable 
degree, becoming more prolonged and re- 
freshing. The patient was advised to sleep 
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alone, in a quiet room, and in plenty of fresh 
air. With this last measure, the treatment 
resulted in complete success. The nights of 
wakefulness soon became nights of sound, 
refreshing sleep. 

A young, unmarried minister, a man of ath- 
letic tendencies, well built and finely developed, 
a heavy brain worker, in spite of his physical 
development and active physical life suffered 
much from indigestion and consequent severe 
headaches and sleeplessness. This condition 
often transformed the man of naturally san- 
guine temperament and cheerful disposition to 
the gloomy and miserable individual who sees 
all life as through blue glasses. Insomnia, in 
this case, was due, as was later discovered, 
to indigestion, caused by errors in diet. 

After the examination in the fall of the 
year he entered the business men’s class, and 
also a special class in fencing, and did faithful 
work in each. This course, together with ab- 
dominal massage, in which he was instructed, 
resulted in alleviating indigestion, headaches 
and sleeplessness to such an extent that he 
felt better through the winter than he had felt 
for years, although neither trouble was fully 
cured. In the spring, when the winter classes 
had closed and he had been without the usual 
exercises for two weeks, he was in as bad a 
condition as ever, and was morbid and mis- 
erable. 

We were convinced that the seat of his 
trouble could not be elsewhere than in his diet. 
He was persuaded to discard the use of all 
flesh foods, tea, coffee, condiments and fried 
foods, to hold himself pretty strictly to a veg- 
etarian diet, and to eat only fruit for his even- 
ing meal. Upon our return from a vacation 
four weeks later, this man accosted us with 
the pleasant announcement that as a result of 
following our suggestions, he was a new man, 
that he had not had a headache since, and that 
he slept as easily and soundly as a child. He 
continued free from insomnia from that 
time on. 


Too Many Peas and Beans? 


Is there danger at this season of the year of 
taking into the system too large a quantity of 
the proteids in the form of peas and beans and 
thereby incurring the danger of an excess of 
uric acid in the system’? The Editor of Goop 
Hovusexeerine asked a well read physician 
about this, one of the younger men in touch 
with the newest science. He replied 


“Briefly, uric acid is one of the products of 
metabolism in the body—that is, the changes 
that go on in the transformation of food to 
body tissue. In certain conditions of faulty 
metabolism—the causes of which are a com- 
plete mystery thus far—uric acid appears in 
increased amount. But this does not prove thai 
uric acid is the cause of the symptoms or oi 
the general condition. In Bright’s disease w 
find albumin, but the albumin is not the caus: 
of the disease; it. is merely a symptom. | 
quote from an article by a Johns Hopkin: 
university man: 

“*Many would still insist that uric acid is 
really important. Thirty-nine separate morbid 
conditions are already ascribed to it, and the 
fortieth recently added by an oculist. Now we 
know something, not much, about uric acid. 
We know it is a product of metabolism of 
proteid. We know the body can also form it 
by synthesis of simpler bodies. We do not 
doubt that the clinical picture is well marked 


-which bears the name uric acid diathesis, but 


we do ask, does uric acid have any more to do 
with it than has science with Christian Sci- 
ence?’ 

“There is, however, a practical bearing of 
the subject of uric acid. If one finds a great 
increase of it in the urine, it may mean that he 
is eating more proteid than his body needs or 
can utilize. And it is true that people with 
some of these symptoms, such as languor, in- 
disposition to work, pains in the muscles and 
joints, irritability of the bladder, headache, 
flushing of the face, high tension of the blood 
in the arteries, as evidenced by a hard, full 
pulse and sometimes throbbing—that such a 
person can sometimes get much relief by re 
ducing the amount of proteid in the food 
Peas and beans do contain a large amount of 
proteid, even more than meats. The whole 
subject is obscure, however, and as the Johns 
Hopkins man says, we know but little abou 
uric acid. Personally, I have found in my own 
case that a liberal meat diet when I am getting 
little exercise is almost always followed by 
such symptoms as I have described. Gou' 
which is a disease of the overfed and unde: 
worked man, is characterized by the depo 
in the joints of the salts of uric acid, urates + 


various metals. Also this so-called uric a 
diathesis is followed in many cases by a har 
ening of the walls of the blood vessels, wi 
serious results. The benefit from drinkw 
lithia water comes partly from the largely 
creased amount of water drank, which aids 
dissolving the uric acid.” 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Broadening Work of Its New England School 
of Cookery and Housekeeping for 1902-3 


The New England Cooking School of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, successfully 
maintained the past two years at Springfield, 
Mass, is encouraged to enter upon a much 
larger plan of work this fall, the main feature 
of the enlargement being a normal course for 
the training of teachers of cookery and domes- 
tic science, and of specialists for hospital work 
and a variety of important service. With 
this end in view .a substantial and roomy 
dwelling has been engaged, which will be 
fiited up as a model house and be headquar- 
ters for scientific housekeeping in all its 
branches. It is hoped incidentally to work 
out a plan for clearing, if not entirely solving, 
the vexed “help” problem. The school’s new 
and enlarged quarters will greatly facilitate 
its work and may afford lodgings for some of 
the normal pupils from a distance. 

The new principal of the school is Miss 
Katherine A. French, who, like her predeces- 
sor, Miss Downing, is a graduate of the 
Boston cooking school. Miss French will 
have a capable assistant, that the housekeep- 
ers’ and fancy cooking classes may be main- 
tained at the high standard already estab- 
lished, while the normal work is being devel- 
oped. The new principal, by the way, 
includes in her equipment a special training 
in invalid cookery. She had long and valua- 
ble experience at the Lakeside hospital in 
Cleveland, O. Young women, therefore, who 
seek training for hospital work will find here 
an excellent opportunity. Miss French comes 
to the New England school from the Young 
Women’s Christian association school at 
Montreal, Canada. 

The normal department at the New England 
Cooking School will offer the one-year course 
which the majority of young women want, 
crowding much valuable instruction into that 
period. There will be courses of lectures by 
cminent specialists in chemistry, bacteriology, 

ysiology, sanitation and psychology. The 

hool will be open to young women from 
| parts of the continent, and the virtues and 
ractions of Springfield as a home city are 
many that this branch of the work is ex 
ted to be very popular, Springfield is 
lightful and economical place in which to 
«, much more agreeable to young women 
It is a place of about 


an the great cities 


sixty-five thousand inhabitants. The tuition 
rates will be madé@ as reasonable as possible. 
Further particulars concerning the school and 
the normal course in particular will be printed 
in Goop HousEKEEPING for October. The cook- 
ery classes will not begin till early October, 
and the normal classes until later in the 
season. 


Mabel’s Marketing 


By Epitn KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


When Mabel went to market 
She looked so young and trim, 
So innocent and trusting, 
Beneath her hat’s wide brim, 
That all the market sellers 
Smiled cunningly, and thought 
That anything they offered 
By Mabel would be bought. 


But Mabel tried the butter, 
To find if it were sweet; 

She carefully examined 
The fiber of the meat; 

The beans she chose were tender, 
The radishes were young; 

And Mabel’s wondrous wisdom was 
The theme of every tongue. 


And now they know that Mabel 
Will not buy meat that’s tough, 
Stale eggs, nor fruit that’s moldy, 
Nor wilted garden stuff. 

She captures a good dinner 
Whenever she goes out; 

For Mabel went to cooking school, 
And knows what she’s about. 


Lake CoNFERENCE—The topics for 
discussion at the fourth session of the Lake 
Placid conference on home economics, Sep- 
tember 15-20, 1902, at Lake Placid, N Y, are 
as follows: Controlling Ideals in the Family 
Life of the Future; Function of the Leisure 
Class in a Democracy; Standards of Living as 
Reflected in Food, Shelter, Clothing; Social 
Efficiency the Keynote of the 
Twentieth Century; Home Institutes, Object 


Movements; 


and Scope. The membership fee of two dollars 
must be sent to the secretary and treasurer 
Miss S. Maria Elliott, 118 Charles street, Bo 

ton, before September 1, by those that wish 
to attend the meetings 
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The Foundation Age 
(Concluded] 
By Dr A ice M. Perry 


By the time our child reaches six years of 
age he should be eating all kinds of plain 
and digestible food: even yet the evening meal 
should be simple; if he is kept up much past 
that meal let him have a little light food before 
he is put to bed. A hungry child does not 
sleep well. 

There are some things that a child less than 
six years old ought never to eat. He should 
avoid all high seasonings, fried foods, pork, 
potatoes, except boiled or baked, cake and 
pastry, gravies, tea, coffee, pickles, cheese, 
nuts, cabbage and turnips. 

Most children crave sweets, and need more 
of them in proportion to their weight than 
adults do. It is well to put a teaspoonful of 
sugar of milk into each glass of milk that they 
drink. Maple sugar or good clear molasses 
on their cereal in the morning is relished and 
is a better sweet than cane sugar for them. 
Fresh honey in the comb usually agrees with 
them, and is a good, wholesome sweet. As 
for candy, children are better off without it, 
unless homemade molasses candy or fresh 
marshmallows. During the summer months 
children, as well as their elders, need to eat 
less meat and more vegetables. 


THE BATH AND DRESS 


The daily bath is a most important factor in 
the care of a child. After the first day of his 
life, bathe him all over every day. Be careful 
that he is not chilled during the process, but 
a child that is bathed every day is not so 
apt to take cold from his bath as one who is 
bathed only once a week. It is not the least 
of the duties that we owe to the children to 
see that their little bodies are kept sweet and 
clean. For the first two months a sponge 
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bath is the best; after that a large washbowl 
makes a good bathtub for baby till he out- 
grows it. Should he show signs of becoming 
chilled while in the bath, dip a Turkish towel 
in the warm water and wrap it about the ex- 
posed parts of his body. This is often a wise 
precaution to use in bathing a delicate child. 
The temperature of the bath may vary accord- 
ing to the weather and the sensitiveness of 
the child. It is well after a bath to wring the 
sponge out of cold water and wipe the body 
rapidly over with that before drying. During 
the summer a quick sponging off of the heated 
little body before his nightgown is put on is 
a great comfort. 

Only two rules are necessary in the clothing 
of a child during the first few years of his 
life. Dress him warmly and loosely. It is a 
great blessing to babies that the long and 
heavy skirts are a thing of the past. Now 
the long clothes are of reasonable length and 
weight, and are soon changed for the short 
skirts which allow the little limbs free play. 
Kicking is the most important part of a baby’s 
exercise. It is well to shorten the skirts as 
soon as the third or fourth month. Dress 
his legs in long woolen stockings pinned to the 
diaper, and let him kick. Be sure that his 
feet are always warm and that he does not 
lie in a draught. A baby is not so very old 
before he begins to kick the covers off at 
night. When he begins this habit make his 
nightgowns to extend half a yard below his 
feet; by running a tape through the hem and 
drawing it close you will have the best of 
baby, who may kick as much as he ‘pleases, 
but cannot uncover his feet. After a year or 
two little nightgowns with feet may be made 
for him. . 

The underwear of children should be of 
wool the year around; for the summer a very 
light weight (almost gauze) may be used, but 
it should be all wool. The knit woolen band 
should be kept over the kidneys and bowels 
up to the beginning of the third year, and 
beyond that period if the child has digestive 
disturbances, or is delicate in any way. Be 
sure that it is pulled smoothly down over the 
bowels. Knit bands can be bought at any store 


. where children’s goods are carried. 


SLEEP FOR CHILDREN 


Up to the “second period” of a child’s 
growth (six years), see that he has all the 
sleep possible. Well children may be usually 
gotten into the habit of sleeping, although they 
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are more often gotten out of it. From the 
first day of his life a child should sleep alone; 
during his first year try to have him take two 
naps every day. About 9 or 10 o'clock in 
the morning, after feeding him, loosen his 
clothing, take off his shoes, and put him to bed 
in a cool, well ventilated and darkened room 
in the most quiet corner of the house, and 
leave him alone. If this is regularly done he 
will usually accept the situation, go quietly to 
sleep and sleep for an hour or more. At 2 
o'clock, or thereabouts, repeat the same thing. 
It is much better to put him in bed awake at 
night than to rock him to sleep, but if he 
seems timid do not force him to remain with- 
out a light. To make him do this seems need- 
lessly cruel, and I am firmly convinced that 
such a strain upon the tender nerves some- 
times lays the foundation for serious nervous 
troubles which develop later on. 

After the first year it is usually difficult to 
persuade a child to take the two daily naps, 
but keep them up as long as possible. The rest 
in the afternoon should be insisted upon to the 
sixth year, and as much longer as possible. 
There is no danger that he will get too much 
sleep, and an hour in bed in a darkened, quiet 
“room every day is a good nerve rest for an 
active child, even though he does not sleep. 

If a child should sweat excessively during 
his sleep, rub him dry with a bath towel which 
has been wrung out of a strong solution of 
salt and water and dried. The daily use of 
this salt towel is a capital tonic for a delicate 
child. 

FRESH AIR FOR THE CHILDREN 


Give the little ones fresh air always and 
plenty of it. Have the living and sleeping 
rooms well ventilated, but be watchful for 
draughts. A baby born in midwinter would 
better be kept indoors until the weather has 
a touch of spring, but after the first month of 
his life he may be given an airing every day 
unless it is damp. Throw the windows in one 
or more rooms wide open, wrap him well, and 
carry him in the arms or wheel him in his 
carriage through them for a little while; ten 
or fifteen minutes is long enough at first, but 
the time may be gradually lengthened. This 
is an excellent way to give a bit of out-of- 
doors to any child that is, for some reason, 
confined to the house. 

Damp air is to be avoided for all children. 
Even those past infancy are best off indoors 
upon a damp day; but try to see that they get 
out every day that is dry. Never mind if it 


is cold. See that they are dressed warmly; 
that the feet and legs are well protected, and 
send them along. 

When the little ones come in from playing 
in the cold it is wise to take off their shoes and 
toast their feet for a few minutes, and if the 
stockings seem the least bit damp they should 
be changed. During the warm weather let 
the children live out of doors. A child who 
can pass the first few years of his life in the 
country is to be congratulated. Given a sen- 
sible mother, good, wholesome food, and all 
out of doors, a child has everything that is 
needed to build the foundation sound and 
solid. 

In the city the “sand pile” is a godsend to 
the little ones. It is a good idea to surround 
the pile with a low board fence; this keeps 
the little children within bounds and prevents 
much scattering of sand. And be generous in 
the amount of sand. If it is necessary to 
economize it would better be in something that 
the children cannot enjoy or miss. 

THE CHILDREN’S WELFARE 

We sometimes hear it said that this genera- 
tion lives too much for the children. Well, 
they are the coming men and women who will, 
in their turn—it is hoped—live for the chil- 
dren. We bring the helpless little ones into 
this hurrying, scurrying, back-aching, heart- 
breaking world without so much as “by your 
leave.” After having forced life and its prob- 
lems upon them can we, in simple justice, do 
less than to help equip them as thoroughly as 
possible, physically and mentally, for the war- 
fare? The only care-free time in life is during 
childhood—one might almost say babyhood— 
and it takes so little to make the children 
happy when they are well. If they are not 
well there is fault somewhere. When a child 
is cross, ugly and unhappy, study it. There is 
usually—always—a reason for that condition. 

We have seen several cases of spinal curva- 
ture which had reached an alarming degree 
before discovery. It is hard to see just how 
such a condition can be present and escape 
notice. Watch the backs of growing children. 

Another trouble which often comes on in- 
sidiously is hip disease. If a child should 
begin to walk a little lame at times, and espe- 
cially if he should complain of a pain in his 
knee, lose no time in consulting a physician. 
It may be nothing of account, but it might 
mean a great deal. 

Do not let young children take long walks. 
The arch of the foot is not yet strong, and may 
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be permanently weakened by overuse at this 
period. Up to at least ten years of age they 
should wear no shoes except those with spring 
heels. 

Earache, a common complaint in childhood, 
should not go unnoticed. For immediate re- 
lief, heat a little neat’s foot oil in a teaspoon, 
add three or four drops of laudanum, and 
drop it in the ear. Be careful that it is not 
too hot. Stop the ear with cotton; bind a 
flannel folded in several thicknesses over it, 
and lay a small hot water bottle over all. This 
treatment will usually relieve the present at- 
tack of pain, but do not allow repeated attacks 
to go without medical attention. 

Should a child at any time begin to lose 
weight rapidly you may be sure there is some 
serious cause at work, and should lose no 
time in trying to find out what it is. Blessed 
are the mother and child who have an intelli- 
gent, conscientious physician to help them 
through the “foundation age,” and he (or she) 
should be largely depended upon. 

Much giving of medicine without the advice 
of the doctor is not wise, but there are three 
remedies that every mother may keep and 
often use to advantage. 

Castor oil is a most é¢xcellent remedy, and 
may be used in an attack of indigestion, in a 
sudden attack of cold or fever; in fact I can 
think of no condition in which it would do 
harm, and it often does good., The “aromatic” 
castor oil is perfectly palatable, so the old 
dread need not hinder its use. Dose, one-half 
to two teaspoonfuls. 

Syrup of rhubarb is another capital remedy 
for children. When the breath is bad, the 
tongue coated, and the bowels are either con- 
stipated or too open, from one-half to two 
teaspoonfyls of syrup of rhubarb, together 
with a lightened and less solid diet than usual, 
will often set things all right. A fluid diet is 
usually best in all acute attacks of childhood. 

The third remedy for the child’s medicine 
shelf is wine of ipecac. Should it become 
necessary to use an emetic there is none better 
than this. One-half a teaspoonful, repeated 
every ten minutes if necessary, will usually 
produce free vomiting. If a child is suddenly 
attacked with croup lose no time in sending for 
a doctor, and then lose no time in waiting for 
him. Apply cloths wrung out of hot water 
to the throat and give the ipecac freely. Often 
by the time the doctor reaches you there will 
be nothing for him to do except to nod ap- 
proval of your treatment and pocket his fee. 


Habits of neatness, truthfulness and self- 
control can never be too early formed; the 
second period of childhood should find the 
foundations for these virtues well laid. Who 
has not had some meal made very unpleasant 
by some smeary child sitting opposite? It 
is most provoking; but do not fail to place the 
blame where it belongs, with the mother who 
allows her child to become an object almost 
of repulsion. It is not difficult to teach a 
child to eat properly, and then its presence at 
the table will be a pleasure instead of a dread. 
Self-control is hard enough for all of us. 
Childhood is the best time to root it. Do not 
allow a child to become disappointed if you 
can help it, but when disappointment does 
come, let him see that it is the way of life, 
and must be made the best of. 

Probably the best way to teach truthfulness 
to a child is to be truthful with him. While 
an untruth should never be allowed to go 
unnoticed, be sure that it is an untruth before 
you treat it as such. The imagination of a 
child is so vivid that it is hard to tell if deceit 
enters into the lie which he tells or not. 

The first five or six years of life might well 
be called “The Foundation Age.” See to it 
that there are as few weak places in the foun- 
dation as is possible to have. 


Ticht Drapers—A paper on this subject 
was read at the last annual meeting of the 
American pediatric society by Dr A. C. Cot- 
ton of Chicago. He said that diapers should 
be made of cheesecloth, loosely applied and 
abundantly padded with absorbent cotton, 
which should be destroyed as soon as soiled. 
Speaking of the extreme flexibility of the in- 
fant pelvis, he sdid that the steady, general 
compression of a tight diaper tended to retard 
the growth and development of the structure, 
and expressed the opinion that tight diapers 
might be responsible for a certain per cent of 
malformation. Some baby clothes were shown 
to the society, the main feature of which con- 
sisted in a bag-shaped gown gathered at the 
neck, with an enlargement at the shoulders. 
A drawstring was inserted at the bottom so 
that the garment might be closed and exclude 
draughts. 


REMEMBER always, that in the eyes of a 
woman, you have to be manly; that is to say, 
generous, magnanimous. A woman will rather 
forgive an act of brutality than an act of 
meanness in the man she loves.—Max O’Rell. 
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Insomnia from Wrong Diet 


“Human Documents” from a Young Men's 
Christian Association Doctor 


A young man thirty-one years of age, living 
on a farm, but working in the city, came to 
our association for treatment. He weighed 
one hundred and eight pounds, was sixty-four 
inches high, and of slight build, though well 
developed. He was of a nervous disposition. 
His vitality at the beginning of treatment was 
very low, nerves irritable, and he suffered 
from constant indigestion and severe head- 
aches. He found great difficulty in going to 
sleep, and frequently awoke at night, unable 
to sleep again for hours. In this case, the 
cause of the condition was not want of mus- 
cular exercise, but rather an overstimulation 
of the nervous system through excessive ex- 
ercise of a competitive nature, together with 
error in diet. Throughout the previous year 
he had taken active part in all competitive 
games, especially basket ball, and had assumed 
a great many duties in church and Y MCA 
outside his daily vocation. 

We prescribed the discontinuance of par- 
ticipation in exciting games; slow muscular 
body-building exercises; especially abdominal 
work, to be taken mostly at home. In diet, 
the use of tea, coffee and condiments was 
strictly forbidden, also the use of flesh foods 
and fried foods, for a time, and the eating of 
fresh fruit was advised. He was urged to 
sleep in an abundance of fresh air, with no 
more covering than was sufficient to keep 
warm. As the result of this course of treat- 
ment, the first improvement noted was that of 
the digestion. This was manifestly improved 
in two weeks’ time, and was excellent at the 
end of four weeks. The headaches gradually 
disappeared until he was wholly free from 
them. Sleeplessness has completely disap- 
peared, so that he sleeps easily and soundly. 
The chief improvement of this man is his gain 
in nerve force and vitality. He claims to be 
a new man. 

One of the most obstinate cases of insomnia 
with which we have had to deal was that of 
a bank man, thirty-five years of age, married, 
and with a family of three children. He 
weighed about one hundred and_ twenty 
pounds, was slightly built, but reasonably well 
developed. He was one of those men whom 
one terms “a bundle of nerves”; impulsive, 
intense and high strung in every act of life; 
one who does not know what it is to relax. 


HEALTH 


He came to the examination room almost in 
despair. He had been dosing for constipation 
and indigestion, with numerous physicians, for 
years, and the trouble had rather increased. 
He was almost daily subject to exceedingly 
severe headaches, and he felt that if improve- 
ment could not soon be secured he must give 
up his work as teller of the bank. The climax 
of his woes was the most persistent insomnia. 
Often for many nights in succession, sleep 
refused to visit him until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, or later, and then only to let him 
toss in a restless, semi-somnambulent state. 
It is to be noted that this individual, in spite 
of indigestion and constipation, was a man of 
ravenous appetite. He was a heavy eater, in- 
dulging in flesh food three times per day. The 
principal causes of insomnia in this case ap- 
pear to have been: a naturally nervous tem- 
perament; indigestion and constipation; the 
use of tea, coffee and condiments; the excess- 
ive use of flesh foods; impure air in sleeping 
rooms. 

The prescription given was as follows: all- 
round body-building exercise three times a 
week, and daily, special abdominal exercises 
to be taken morning and evening at home. In 
the matter of diet he was advised to discon- 
tinue the use of tea, coffee and all stimulating 
drinks, condiments, fried foods and meat. His 
diet should consist chiefly of fresh fruit, thor- 
oughly cooked grains and legumes, well-pre- 
pared nut foods and plenty of pure water. He 
was instructed in abdominal massage. To this 
course of treatment the digestive apparatus 
responded very quickly. In three weeks’ time 
the activity of the bowels was free and reg- 
ular; digestion was normal, and with the re- 
storing of the normal functions of the digestive 
system, the severe headaches disappeared as 
if by magic; the man gained weight rapidly, 
and his general vitality quickly improved. Yet 
with all this improvement, sleep was but little 
improved. He was advised to omit the exer- 
cises before retiring in the evening, and to 
take, instead, a warm bath and gentle massage. 
This enabled him to get to sleep more easily, 
but only to awake later in the night and to 
continue wakefulness as hitherto. It was then 
discovered that for fear the children would 
take cold, the family allowed themselves to 
sleep in inadequately ventilated rooms. This 
defect was at once remedied, with the result 
that sleep was improved to a considerable 
degree, becoming more prolonged and _ re- 
freshing. The patient was advised to sleep 
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alone, in a quiet room, and in plenty of fresh 
air. With this last measure, the treatment 
resulted in complete success. The nights of 
wakefulness soon became nights of sound, 
refreshing sleep. 

A young, unmarried minister, a man of ath- 
letic tendencies, well built and finely developed, 
a heavy brain worker, in spite of his physical 
development and active physical life suffered 
much from indigestion and consequent severe 
headaches and sleeplessness. This condition 
often transformed the man of naturally san- 
guine temperament and cheerful disposition to 
the gloomy and miserable individual who sees 
all life as through blue glasses. Insomnia, in 
this case, was due, as was later discovered, 
to indigestion, caused by errors in diet. 

After the examination in the fall of the 
year he entered the business men’s class, and 
also a special class in fencing, and did faithful 
work in each. This course, together with ab- 
dominal massage, in which he was instructed, 
resulted in alleviating indigestion, headaches 
and sleeplessness to such an extent that he 
felt better through the winter than he had felt 
for years, although neither trouble was fully 
cured. In the spring, when the winter classes 
had closed and he had been without the usual 
exercises for two weeks, he was in as bad a 
condition as ever, and was morbid and mis- 
erable. 

We were convinced that the seat of his 
trouble could not be elsewhere than in his diet. 
He was persuaded to discard the use of all 
flesh foods, tea, coffee, condiments and fried 
foods, to hold himself pretty strictly to a veg- 
etarian diet, and to eat only fruit for his even- 
ing meal. Upon our return from a vacation 
four weeks later, this man accosted us with 
the pleasant announcement that as a result of 
following our suggestions, he was a new man, 
that he had not had a headache since, and that 
he slept as easily and soundly as a child. He 
continued free from insomnia from that 
time on. 


Too Many Peas and Beans? 


Is there danger at this season of the year of 
taking into the system too large a quantity of 
the proteids in the form of peas and beans and 
thereby incurring the danger of an excess of 
uric acid in the system? The Editor of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING asked a well read physician 
about this, one of the younger men in touch 
with the newest science. He replied: 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“Briefly, uric acid is one of the products of 
metabolism in the body—that is, the changes 
that go on in the transformation of food to 
body tissue. In certain conditions of faulty 
metabolism—the causes of which are a com- 
plete mystery thus far—uric acid appears in 
increased amount. But this does not prove that 
uric acid is the cause of the symptoms or of 
the general condition. In Bright’s disease we 
find albumin, but the albumin is not the cause 
of the disease; it is, merely a symptom. I 
quote from an article by a Johns Hopkins 
university man: 

“*Many would still insist that uric acid is 

really important. Thirty-nine separate morbid . 
conditions are already ascribed to it, and the 
fortieth recently added by an oculist. Now we 
know something, not much, about uric acid. 
We know it is a product of metabolism of 
proteid. We know the body can also form it 
by synthesis of simpler bodies. We do not 
doubt that the clinical picture is well marked 
which bears the name uric acid diathesis, but 
we do ask, does uric acid have any more to do 
with it than has science with Christian Sci- 
ence?’ 
. “There is, however, a practical bearing of 
the subject of uric acid. If one finds a great 
increase of it in the urine, it may mean that he 
is eating more proteid than his body needs or 
can utilize. And it is true that people with 
some of these symptoms, such as languor, in- 
disposition to work, pains in the muscles and 
joints, irritability of the bladder, headache, 
flushing of the face, high tension of the blood 
in the arteries, as evidenced by a hard, full 
pulse and sometimes throbbing—that such a 
person can sometimes get much relief by re- 
ducing the amount of proteid in the food. 
Peas and beans do contain a large amount of 
proteid, even more than meats. The whok 
subject is obscure, however, and as the John 
Hopkins man says, we know but little abou 
uric acid. Personally, I have found in my own 
case that a liberal meat diet when I am getting 
little exercise is almost always followed by 
such symptoms as I have described. Gout. 
which is a disease of the overfed and under 
worked man, is characterized by the deposi! 
in the joints of the salts of uric acid, urates 0! 
various metals. Also this so-called uric aciil 
diathesis is followed in*many cases by a harc- 
ening of the walls of the blood vessels, with 
serious results. The benefit from drinking 
lithia water comes partly from the largely in- 
creased amount of water drank, which aids in 
dissolving the uric acid.” 
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NEW ENGLAND COOKING SCHOOL ail 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Broadening Work of Its New England School 
of Cookery and Housekeeping for 1902-3 


The New England Cooking School of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, successfully 
maintained the past two years at Springfield, 
Mass, is encouraged to enter upon a much 
larger plan of work this fall, the main feature 
of the enlargement being a normal course for 
the training of teachers of cookery and domes- 
tic science, and of specialists for hospital work 
and a variety of important service. With 
this end in view a substantial and roomy 
dwelling has been engaged, which will be 
fitted up as a model house and be headquar- 
ters for scientific housekeeping in all its 
branches. It is hoped incidentally to work 
out a plan for clearing, if not entirely solving, 
the vexed “help” problem. The school’s new 
and enlarged quarters will greatly facilitate 
its work and may afford lodgings for some of 
the normal pupils from a distance. 

- The new principal of the school is Miss 
Katherine A. French, who, like her predeces- 
sor, Miss Downing, is a graduate of the 
Boston cooking school. Miss French .will 
have a capable assistant, that the housekeep- 
ers’ and fancy cooking classes may be main- 
tained at the high standard already estab- 
lished, while the normal work is being devel- 
oped. The new principal, by the way, 
includes in her equipment a special training 
in invalid cookery. She had long and valua- 


ble experience at the Lakeside hospital in~ 


Cleveland, O. Young women, therefore, who 
seek training for hospital work will find here 
an excellent opportunity. Miss French comes 
to the New England school from the Young 
Women’s Christian association school at 
Montreal, Canada. 

The normal department at the New England 
Cooking School will offer the one-year course 
which the majority of young women want, 
crowding much valuable instruction into that 
period. There will be courses of lectures by 
eminent specialists in chemistry, bacteriology, 
physiology, sanitation and psychology. The 
school will be open to young women from 
all parts of the continent, and the virtues and 
attractions of Springfield as a home city are 
so many that this branch of the work is ex- 
pected to be very popular. Springfield is a 
delightful and economical place in which to 
live, much more agreeable to young women 
than the great cities. It is a place of about 


sixty-five thousand inhabitants. The tuition 
rates will be made as reasonable as possible. 
Further particulars concerning the school and 


the normal course in particular will be printed 
in Goop HousekeeEpinG for October. The cook- 


ery classes will not begin till early October, 
and the normal classes until later in the 
season. 


Mabel’s Marketing 


By Epitw KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


When Mabel went to market 
She looked so young and trim, 
So innocent and trusting, 
Beneath her hat’s wide brim, 
That all the market sellers 
Smiled cunningly, and thought 
That anything they offered 
By Mabel would be bought. 


But Mabel tried the butter, 
To find if it were sweet; 

She carefully examined 
The fiber of the meat; 

The beans she chose were tender, 
The radishes were young; 

And Mabel’s wondrous wisdom was 
The theme of every tongue. 


And now they know that Mabel 
Will not buy meat that’s tough, 

Stale eggs, nor fruit that’s moldy, 
Nor wilted garden stuff. 

She captures 2 good dinner 
Whenever she goes out; 

For Mabel went to cooking school, 
And knows what she’s about. 


Lake Pracip CoNFERENCE—The topics for 
discussion at the fourth session of the Lake 
Placid conference on home economics, Sep- 
tember 15-20, 1902, at Lake Placid, N Y, are 
as follows: Controlling Ideals in the Family 
Life of the Future; Function of the Leisure 
Class in a Democracy; Standards of Living as 
Reflected in Food, Shelter, Clothing; Social 
Movements; Efficiency the Keynote of the 
Twentieth Century; Home Institutes, Object 
and Scope. The membership fee of two dollars 
must be sent to the secretary and treasurer, 
Miss S. Maria Elliott, 118 Charles street, Bos- 
ton, before September 1, by those that wish 
to attend the meetings. 
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OF HUNTER’S GREEN CLOTH 


Early Fall Suggestions 


By Basette A. MUELLE 


The sketch in the up- 
per right-hand corner 
of the page shows a 
gown of rough blue ma- 
terial made with a triple 
skirt and trimmed with 
fancy blue braid. The 
waist is bloused and cut 
out around the neck to 
show a yoke and collar 
of tucked old blue silk; 
the same material being 
used for the full under- 
sleeves. This is an ex- 
tremely simple and ef- 

BLUE-GRAY WOOL fective gown and is just 

the thing needed for 
the cool autumn weather. 

The gown in the upper left-hand corner is 
of hunter’s green cloth trimmed with velvet 
straps and tie of heavy lace. The skirt is 
laid in side pleats, which are broken at inter- 
vals by rows of shirred tucks, which makes 
a very graceful design. The blouse and 
sleeves are treated in the same manner. BLACK SILK GOWN 
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Straps of green velvet trim the collar and 
front of blouse, through which a scarf of 
cream lace is drawn. 

The dark sketch is of heavy black silk 
trimmed with embroidered bands of the silk. 
These bands trim the skirt at the bottom and 
also finish off the flowing sleeve and form 
a shoulder collar outlining the yoke. A 
sailor’s knot and-ends of soft velvet finish the 
collar of the bust.. Yoke and undersleeves 
are of finely shirred black silk muslin over 
white. 

The model in the smaller engraving is of 
blue-gray woolen. goods trimmed with a 
white cloth collar, belt and cuff strapped with 
fancy blue braid. The blouse has a wide 
double box pleat at the front and is cut out 
very little at the neck. It would be a very 
satisfactory model to follow for a_ school- 
girl’sagown. 
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The July Rebus 


“There were offered seven hundred and fifty- 
one prizes for solutions to the July rebus, but 
it proved.too. difficult, and only eighty-two 
persons were successful in answering it cor- 
rectly. The correct answers are: 1. Postum 
Food Coffee; 2. Tanglefoot; 3. Velvet Grip; 
4. Rubifoam; 5. Pearline; 6. Our Guagantee; 
7. Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa. The mY prize 
of five dollars was won by Miss Marion M. 
Caire, 64 Boyd avenue, Jersey City, N J. 


Choice pictures in colors are awarded the fol- - 


lowing competitors : 


Mrs O M. Bigelow, Baldwinsville, N Y; Charlotte 
Cloud, Christopher, le, 3818 Cleveland 
avenue, St Louis, Mo; llory Wellman, La 
Grange, N Y; Mrs Nellie , By 492 Cornelia street, 
Chicago, Ill; Fiorence Wilson, Greensboro, Vt; Mrs 
H. S. Brown, Hoosac Tunnel, Mass; Juliet G. Shearer, 
Regular Office, Treasury Department, Washington, 
1) C; Lora Rinehart, Newton, Ia; Mrs Willis P. 
Smith, Box 978, Mechanicsville, N Y; Mrs D. E. 
ilenry, P oR Kan; Mrs E. B. Gallup, Ekonk, Ct; 
Mrs Spaulding, 193 Bridge street, Manches- 
ter, N i: Yies A. L. Breed, Menomonie, Wis; Mrs 
William W. Wilcox, Westerly, R_ I; Eva T. Evans, 
938 Manton avenue, Providence, R I; Mrs Frank S. 
Bigelow, North Brookfield, Mass; Mary Brewster, 
Warehouse Point, Ct; Mrs M. Caldwell, 8 Glen 
road, Winchester, Mass; Daniel Walker, 402 West 
Gregory stre Pensacola, Fla; Mrs A. H. Hulscher, 
Battle Creek, «Mjch; Mrs’. “Cogswell, Etna, N Y; 


Pa; Ruth Story, Morris Vt; Ellen S. Thornley. 
71 Keene street, Providence, R I; Mrs A. H. Sher- 
man, Oswepo, N Y; Mrs E..W. Zeigler, Sharpetary. 


Mrs W. §; * Fisher, “Fredericton, N B, "Can; Mrs Clif- 
ford Buck, 107 Brewster avenue, St Henri, Montreal, 
Can; L. M. Gould, Cy Gedding, 
'6 Locust street, ’Provi ence, I; Miss Agnes Mc: 


Santa Cruz, Cal; Erma McMahan, 
Park, Ind; Mrs W. E. Wheeler, 201 West 
rhirty- third street, Minneapolis, Minn; Mrs J._L. 
ile, 821 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, N N ¥; Mabel Mc- 
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Donald, Normal avenue, Qatele Y; Helen D. 
Mason, Wyo; Grace E. Middleton, 
Mich; Ima G. Briggs, 207 Main street West, Battle 
Creek, Mich; Lucie Lewis, 218 Third avenue South- 
east, Minneapolis, Minn; Mrs H. W. Grant, Clayton, 
Del; Mrs Will Eckhart, Auburn, Ind; Mrs G. Bats, 
47°; Jackson avenue, Long Island City, L I, N Y; 

Ramage, 2 street, Holyoke, Mass; 
Sarah C. Wilson, Mrs C. M. Horni- 
brook, Greenville, N H; E. A. Brown, 168 Cuiinton 
avenue, Brooklyn, N Y; Mrs C. H. Cooke, Bellevue, 
Pa; Mrs G. H. ‘Camp, North avenue 
Northeast, Washington, C; Mrs G. C. Snell, Lake 
Village, Ark; Cora Switzer, Tennessee, Jll; sie A. 
M. Bonyil, Norma, La; Jessie Robinson, Philo, III; 
Mrs W. C. Warwick, 303 Lawrence avenue, Chicago, 
Ill; Mrs R. H. Minister, 1637 South Reid street, Los 
Angeles, Cal; Mrs V. A. Miller, 1237 Harrison street, 
Kansas City, Mo; Miss Mae Norton, 492 Cornelia 
street, Chicago, Ill; M. W. Walker, 315 William 
street, Elmira, N Y; Mrs Grace Broughton, 144 East 
Second street, Oswego, N Y; Mrs Walter Johnson, 
Columbus, Wis; Laura Ammerman, Greencastle, Ind; 
Mrs L. Ellis, Chippewa Falls, Wis; Jessie Whitman, 
Evanston, Ill; Mrs R, Burleigh, 540 
N H; Mrs F. W. Evatt, 1; Mrs 

W. S. Richards, 83 Upham street, Melrose, Mats: 
Miss Teresa Nolan, 1606 Carondelet street, New Or- 
leans, La; Bessie E. Bailey, 1612 Fourth avenue, Kear- 
ney, Neb; Mrs Thomas L. Foster, 209 West One 
Hundred ‘and Fortieth street, New York city; Mrs 

rge D. Gohn, 1019 Wayne avenue, Dayton, O; 
Miss Mary Keyes, southeast corner Adams and 
Hoover street, Los Angeles, Cal; Mrs James O. Cal- 
ver, 81 Sixteenth street, Buffalo, N Y; M. M. Day, 
86 South Sangamon street, Chicago, Ill; Mrs FE. C. 
Greene, 22 West Kiser street, Springfield, Fior- 
ence Coffin, Oskaloosa, Ia; Sarah L. Hill, 388 Laurel 
street, Manchester, N H; Beatrice Sebolt, Rensselaer, 
N Y; Mrs F. W. Stanton, Hicksville, O; Mrs Frank 
N. Smith, Hadley, Mass; Mrs L. A. Kendig, Coving- 
ton, 


The September Puzzle Pictures 
One Hundred and Twenty Prizes 


The rebus pictures are easy again this 
month, offering our friends some pleasant 
warm weather amusement and _ attractive 
prizes to boot. As heretofore, the six pic- 
tures represent six articles of merchandise 
advertised in this issue of Goop HousEKEEP- 
1nG. For the neatest, most complete and in- 
teresting correct answers, written upon the 
coupon, prizes will be awarded as follows: 
Capital prize, five dollars in cash. For the 
nineteen correct answers next in order of 
merit, valuable articles for the home; for the 
next one hundred correct answers, in order of 
merit, choice pictures in colors, suitable for 
framing; or one hundred and twenty prizes in 
all. Personal knowledge of and experience 
with the respective articles mentioned in the 
rebus, neatly and interestingly recorded in the 
coupon, will count largely in the awarding of 
the prizes. 

All answers must be addressed to the Puzzle 
Editor of Goop Hovusekeepinc, Springfield, 
Mass. Those mailed before September 1 will 
not be entered in the competition—this in 
order to give persons in all parts of the coun- 
try a fair chance. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 476 
(See Page 213) 


My answers : 


I. 


2. 
4 
5 


6. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 
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We Start Your Bank Account 


NE of the best ways to promote the higher 

life of the household is to encourage 
every man, woman and child to begin at once 
to acquire a competency. Goop HouSEKEEPING 
(its publishers, The Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany) is willing to deposit one dollar to your 
credit if you will put up one dollar yourself 
to start your account by this system in some 
reliable financial institution near you. Or you 
may start your account entirely independent of 
us if you do not wish to avail yourself of our 
offer. Our department of Thrift should enable 
you to reap in savings the equivalent of from 
100 to 1000 per cent a month on the pit- 
tance of ten cents the magazine costs. That 
you may not miss a single number, we ask you 
to subscribe for two years and order your 
banker to pay us the ten cents per month. See 
what you get on this point alone: 


Goop HouseEKEEPING for 24 months at 10 


Of which we deposit to your credit, in ad- 
VANCE 1.00 


Subscription for two years costs you (at 
the end of two years, instead of in ad- 


You also get the interest on the dollar we 
put up, and save some interest by not paying 
your subscription in advance, so that you prac- 
tically get Good Housekeeping at half price. 

Vastly greater will be the benefits accruing 
to you from your thrift. Indeed, this plan will 
enable the average family to save during the 
two years from one hundred to one thousand 
dollars that would otherwise slip through 
their fingers. In many cases the amount ac- 
quired will be much larger. 


- HOW CAN WE AFFORD IT? 

Well, we believe that you will be so pleased 
with your thrift and become so attached to 
Goop HouseKEEPING that you will continue as 
a subscriber for years. You will speak good 
words for the magazine, especially its depart- 


ment of Thrift. This will bring us additional 
friends. Goop HouseKEEpiInG thus adds sub- 
scribers strictly on the merits of the magazine. 
A BOLD PROPOSITION 

All this is new, novel, unique, bold. It calls 
for a large investment of money on our part. 
But these are the days of big things. Co- 
operation is the secret of great success. We 
have perfected this method whereby love of 
money, provision for old age or misfortune, 
and desire for the broader and higher life may 
co-operate to the advantage of every member 
of every family! : 

Use the blank printed in the August Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING in applying for more informa- 
tion. 


Object Lessons 


A dollar every year laid aside will at 3 1-2 
per cent amount to $12.14 in 10 years, $19.97 
in 15 years, $29.27 in 20, $40.31 in 25, $53.33 
in 30, $69 in 35, $87.51 in 40, $109.48 in 45, 
$135.58 in 50 years. At 4 per cent in 10 years 
it will amount to $12.50, in 15 $20.82, in 20 


. $30.91, in 25 $43.31, in 30 $58.33, in 35 $76.60, 


in 40 $98.82, in 45 $125.87, in 50 years $158.77. 


A Disposition toward thrift, and indeed a 
positive liking for it, was illustrated in many 
school children by the stamp savings system 
introduced in the schools of some cities a few 
years ago. These children, now reaching ma- 
ture age, and many like them, will find our 
savings bank system coming opportunely to 
the front to meet the demands of the later 
years. A notable feature of the stamp plan 
was the fact that money once deposited in the 
savings bank was seldom withdrawn. Thus 
was taught the earning power of money. 
From regarding a penny only for what it will 
buy, the children soon come to look at it for 
its productive power. They learn the value of 
interest and are quick to appreciate the power 
of capital. They become thrifty. And the in- 
fluence of their thrift extends throughout the 
household. 
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After Two Years 


“If you don’t see what you want, call for 
it.” Consider that this familiar sign from the 
old “general store” of the country village is 
kept hung up for the benefit of our readers. 
The most interesting and probably the most 
important hour in the Editor’s day is when 
he reads his morning mail, the letters from 
subscribers, readers and contributors all over 
the continent. Not a line but is read and 
considered. The success of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING in the past two years—with the current 
issue it completes two years under the present 
ownership—is owing largely to the keen in- 
terest and hearty co-operation of its readers. 
They saw that it had struck a new vein which 
they liked, they caught its spirit, and now we 
have a delightful coterie as wide as the con- 
tinent who write distinctively Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING matter, who ask for what they want 
if it is lacking, who say a good word for the 
magazine at all times, and in other ways co- 
operate for mutual advantage. Make your- 
selves at home with the Editor, friends. We 
would like from one and all their candid 
opinions and their help. It is your magazine, 
and only as such can fulfill its largest possi- 
bilities. 


Public or Private Schooling 


The welfare of the individual child, which 
is paramount, above and beyond a system or 
a theory, lays claim to a few pages of our 
space in this issue for a consideration of the 
relative merits of public and private schools. 
One of the glories of our American republic 
is our system of free public schools, created 
and developed to serve the greater number in 
the best available manner. If the complexity 
of city life has seemed of late years to bring 
about a growing demand for private schools, 
it is time to learn why, it is the part of a 
friend to point out the weak points in the 
public schools. As a hint to educators, as 
well as an effort to guide parents, we print 


EDITORIAL 


this month a brief debate, wherein a teacher 
in an excellent private school for girls speaks 
from experience and conviction of the private 
school’s advantage, while Superintendent 
Kendall of Indianapolis, a city whose schools 
are regarded by many educators as the best 
in the country, makes a vigorous plea for the 
public schools. The question—assuming that 
there is a question—is one for the individual 
pupil. That -he public schools in their on- 
ward progress have something to learn from 
the private schools will hardly be denied 
after reading Miss Bostwick’s article. Both 
writers were encouraged to probe to the basic, 
vital principle invoived, that of the relations 
of the pupil with his or her fellowmen under 
our democracy. Both have done it. We 
shall be surprised if this challenging of a 
theory which has been taken for granted—the 
assumption that the public school alone and 
always works for democracy—does not pro- 
voke further discussion. 


“The Higher Life” 


Mrs Ella Morris Kretschmar hardly needs 
an introduction to our readers. Her contri- 
butions to our columns in the past two years 
have confirmed her reputation as a cook and 
an author—as one of those rare women who 
can cast the spell of the literary artist over 
things technical and work-a-day, and make 
her sound practical knowledge and _ instruc- 
tion as readable as it is helpful. The new 
department which she is to conduct, begin- 
ning next month, will give wider scope to her 
knowledge and her ability than she has had 
thus far. “The Higher Life’—the title is 
taken from Goop HouSEKEEPING’S motto—wi!! 
be as broad and as deep as it sounds, taking 
up every conceivable interest of the house- 
keeper and home-maker in its bearing upon 
sounder, healthier, happier living. News an‘ 
discussion of progress in all that pertains to 
housekeeping will be the form which thes 
monthly talks will adopt, in the main, an’ 
such personal flavor and knowledge of m: 
and things as come from a national acquain 
ance and reputation will not be the least 0! 
the attractions. Mrs Kretschmar has ma‘¢ 
a special study for years of the pure fou! 
problem, and will devote much of her space 
in October to it, including an interview wii” 
Senator Mason of Illinois, one of the mc 
enthusiastic of recent workers for pure fo 4 
in congress. 
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2279—Blossom apron, medium 

2383—Infant’s outfit. Consisting of nine 
size. Made with a yoke and trimmed terns articles: Sack shirt, wrapper, pinning blanket, 
with a circular ruffle; adjustable band, skirt, night slip, long cloak, sacque, long 
strings or ribbons tie the bib over dress. Explicit directions for making these 
: . garments accompany the set of patterns. Price 
ds the shoulders ; material two and of the complete set of patterns for making the 
ms one-half yards of 30-inch goods. nine articles, 25 cents. : 


a These artistic patterns are furnished at the low 
ho price of 10 cents each, unless otherwise specified. 
rer Do not forget in ordering to give number of design 
ke and size of pattern wanted. Address Pattern De- 
partment, Goop Springfield, Mass. 


suit. Sizes gand 
years. A Russian blouse fitted 
by shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and knickerbockers; shield but- 
ilo st ing co at 
completes belt a 2208—Harvard frock. Sizes for 6, 


vided. The knickerbockersopenat 8 and ro years. The size for 6 years 
cadets 4283—Arion dressing sacque. Sizes _ the sides and consist of front and — three yards of goods one yard ‘ 
ood #: 34, 36, 38 and 40 bust measure. Of back sections, with the fullness at wide. 
reoch flannel, eiderdown, or thin the lower into a band, 2101—Dahlia_ frock. Sizes for 6, 
Sun.mer fabrics. Three and one-half which should fit the leg quite —_ and 10 years. The size for 6 years re- 
yars of goods 30 inches wide, and _ ly; the extra length blouses over quires three and three-fourths yards of 
Seven yi of ribbon are required. band, goods 27 inches wide. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MISS FRENCH, THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND COOKING SCHOOL OF THE GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. SEE PAGE 2II. 
MISS DOWNING WAS COMPELLED BY THE 
DEATH OF HER MOTHER TO RETIRE FROM TEACH- 
ING, AFTER MARKED SUCCESS IN BUILDING UP 
THIS SCHOOL. 


A Good Idea 


By ApELINE B. WHITFoRD 


For some years it has been my habit to buy 
frequently at city news stands my favorite 
household magazines, but only of late have I 
discovered that by reading them at once and 
then taking them into the kitchen, they are 
made to yield additional worth, twice over. 
Mistresses little realize how few publications 
come regularly into the hands of their maids, 
and I find that nothing I have ever tried has 
given such a fresh interest in the affair of our 
kitchen and dining room as this new habit. 
’ The last number of Goop HousEKEEPING was 
greeted with: “O goody, now I can have some 
more desserts we’ve never had before.” The 
wish to have at breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
“something we’ve never had before” is grow- 
ing delightfully. Above this, however, in 
value, is the fact that the attitude of these 
magazines in regard to housework gives her 
a happier view of her occupation; to know 


that schools and magazines are conducted in 
the interests of her profession lifts it out of 
the commonplace, and is revealing to her an 
idea of its true dignity. 


Winning “Discovery” Paragraph 

A prize or bonus of two dollars was offered 
for the best “Discovery” paragraph in this 
(September) number of Goop HouseEKEEPING, 
over and above the regular price paid for such 
paragraph. The award, by the decision of the 
Editors, goes to “Mary D.,” for the paragraph 
on Page 185 beginning “A pretty innovation.” 


Training Schools for Servants 


Goop HovusEKEEPING desires at once such 
information as its readers can give concerning 
schools or classes for the training of domestic 
servants. If all readers who possess facts of 
this kind will send circulars or catalogs, or 
written information, the Editor will recipro- 
cate the favor. , 


BerKELEY SANDWIcH—Chop half a dozen 
large lettuce leaves, three good-sized radishes 
and two green onions. Add tablespoon of olive 
oil, quarter of a teaspoon of mustard and a few 
drops of lemon juice or vinegar. Grate three 
tablespoons of cheese. Mix all thoroughly, add 
pepper and salt to taste. Spread thin slices of 
graham bread with butter, then with the mix- 
ture. Press two slices together. I chop mine 
in food cutter.—Lizzie A. Caberly. 


WELSH RABBIT PLATTER, DESIGNED BY CHAR ES 
ROHLFS OF BUFFALO, N Y, AND REFERRED 10 
ON PAGE 190 OF THIS ISSUE OF GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS IE COUTANT, CRAWFORDSVILLE, |NDIANA 


SUBMITTEO IN OUR CAMERA CONTEST 


THE GLEANER 
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